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HARPER’S MAGAZINE for JULY 





ARNOLD BENNETT 


—On American Business Organization and American Business Men 


ERE Mr. Bennett abandons, for the moment, the description of places, and enters upon his impressions 
of the wonders of American organization. The universality of the telephone, the marvels of electricity, 


the amazing and romantic side of our great industries. 
But he loves his business more. 


because it indicates success. 


W. D. Howells in Valladolid 


R. HOWELLS writes of this ancient Spanish city, formerly the 

capital of Spain and the home of Cervantes. The picturesque 

charm of the city and the quaint ways of its people are delightfully 
set forth. With illustrations by Norman Back. 


The Dilemma of the Public 
School 


S the public school of to-day doing its full duty? Many educators 
think not. There is a general demand for industrial education 
—for vocational training. Rospert Brurre has made a thorough 


' study of the situation and presents the case in a most strikingly 


The American business man loves money, he says, 


The Secret of California’s Big 
Trees 


N unusual and fascinating scientific article. Prof. ELtswortu 

HuntineTon, of Yale, has been making a series of experiments 

to determine the age of the great Californian redwood trees and to 

show the remarkable correspondence between their growth and the 
great climatic-changes of past ages. 


An Artist in Fez 


T is not easy to reach Fez, nor is it always safe. Sypney ADAm- 
_ SON, the artist, recently made the trip, and stayed for some time 
in this little-visited city of Morocco. He records his adventures in the 
ancient Moroccan city in text and picture in the July Harprr’s. 






















interesting and-important article. 


STORIES THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 


HESE are stories of a really unusual sort. They represent a notable group of writers at their very best. 
Here are some of the authors: Mary E. Wiitkins FREEMAN, ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, Norman Duncan, 
JAMES OppENHEIM, ALTA BruNT SEMBoweER, and Mrs. Henry DupeEnNey. 
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PEOPLE, Five Volumes, Cloth 
Bind — subject to ten days’ ap- 


and HARPER'S BAZAR for one year, 
which I enclose $1.00 and agree to 
i you $1.00 a month until the total 
price, 


Address. ... 





A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


(IN FIVE VOLUMES) 











By 
WOODROW WILSON 


HE annals of historical literature record no more 
brilliant and masterful piece of writing than 
Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-making work. It is monu- 


mental in character and scope, and represents the. 
genius of the greatest historical writer of the present. 


time. @The most perfect series of maps in color 


ever published, showing the territorial growth, politi- 
cal changes, and general development of the United’. 


States. There is a full-page portrait of every President. 
from Washington to Roosevelt, facsimile repro-. 
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A New Novel by the Author of 


‘THE INNER SHRINE 


THE 
STREET 
CALLED 
STRAIGHT 


Quce instant approval by 
the reading public has 
séldom been accorded to any 
of the more recent novels. 
Though provincial in its set- 
ting, the plot has such an 
appealing love interest that the 
popularity of the book has been almost instanta- 
neous in every section of the country. Imme- 
‘diately after: its publication, it was predicted by 
_several critics that “THE STREET CALLE!) 
STRAIGHT” would be the most popular of the 
summer novels, and recent developments no‘v 
make it certain that -it has already achieved thit 
enviable distinction. 


Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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Comment 


Chicago 

No doubt it would astonish the Third-Term 
Candidate if he could know in how many hearts, 
and in the hearts of what manner of men, there 
welled up, as the signs of his defeat became 
definite and conclusive, the words and spirit of 
the old long-meter doxology: 

Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow! 

To see him, after his long succession of music- 
hall triumphs, come finally up, with all his 
cylinders working, against a really hard sub- 
stanee, and erumble to scrap—oh, that was grate- 
ful to long-suffering spirits! It had seemed as 
though there was no iron left in the Republican 
party, as though it was all mush, and outery, and 
wild whoops, and futile struggle. Behold, at Chi- 
cago, Men; men unterrified, unhypnotized, re- 
sourceful, relentless, firm! 

Honor the Old Guard that would not surrender! 
In the phrase of the vernacular—* They seen their 
duty and they done it.” Honor and gratitude to 
all of them! 

The country is to be congratulated, of course, 
upon the elimination of the menace of despotism 
involved in a third term; the Republican party, 
of course, upon the elimination of an utterly dis- 
cordant force. Roosevett out is utterly insig- 
nificant as’ compared with Roosevett in, and, 
praise God, he can’t get back. Let him and his 
stand up and be counted. If they are right, they 
will win in the end—as they should. But there 
can be no sailing under false colors, no duplicity, 
no chicanery—all, as they have professed to wish, 
in the open. 

The Republican party at least has not debased 
itself by repudiating a faithful servant. Tarr 
can be beaten at the polls, as he probably will be; 
as BLAIne was and Harrison was, without humili- 
ation to himself or disgrace to his party. But 
the party itself put into the crucible will neces- 
sarily be reformed into a concrete body standing 
for definite things—not, as now, an incoherent, 
incapable mass—lacking, even with a nominal 
majority in the Senate and a President, capacity 
for eohesive action. 

The Roosrveit bolt is a good thing for every- 


be uly. 


If the Democrats avail themselves of the oppor- 


tunity staring themselves in the face, splendid! 
If not, however, there is still in Tarr a self- 
respecting, honorable, capable, and open-minded 
man, whom any patriotic citizen can vote for 
without a blush. 

It has seemed all along to the WEEKLY, as our 
readers will recall, that Mr. Tart could, as he 
should, be nominated, if all those to whom the 
duty of naming him belonged refused to be scared 
out of it. They did refuse; refused masterfully, 
and with brains and sleeplessness and vigor, and 
demonstrated in due time that the WEEKLY was 
right. 

We are grateful to them, but, after all, it is not 
so very hard to foresee what ean be done if men 
will do their duty. 

It is a pity, in a way, that an ex-President 
should so have turned his country into a political 
cock-pit for the entertainment of civilized peoples. 
But that: is not a vital matter. The end has justi- 
fied the show, and in the rejection of the aspirant 
for despotic power, observers will see once more 
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the authority, insight, and efficiency of a democ- 
racy. 


Detachment 
It wasn’t so much an Armageddon as it was an 


Armageddoff. 


Indorsement 

It was THropore Roosevetr who said, in his 
address at the Sorbonne, April 23, 1910: 

The phrase-maker, the phrase-monger, the ready 
talker, however great iis power, whose speech does 
not make for courage, sobriety, and right understand- 
ing, is simply a noxious element in the body politic, 
and it speaks ill for the public if he has influence 
over them. 


And two years and two months later, lacking 
one day, a great convention of his old-time 
political friends and supporters indorsed his senti- 
ments at Chicago. 


Sure 
Well, after such a hard fight why shouldn’t the 
hat be blocked ? 


Root for the Defense 

We salute Exinu Root, great and faithful 
servant of the American people! Great works he 
has often done for us, but never a greater than 
he did last week. Even his bitter opponents 
eheered, before they left, his admirable handling 
of himself and the convention as its chairman. 

He has made better speeches than the one with 
which, in spite of physical disabilities, he opened 
the convention. Of that, one may perhaps say 
that it was a good speech, but not that it was a 
good Senator Roor speech. Much of it was con- 
ventional, necessarily so, a repetition of what we 
always hear when any speaker, addressing a Re- 
publican convention, recites the glories and tri- 
umphs of the party. That part was hackneyed, and 
even a Root could not make it sound other than 
perfunctory. He could not make it by any means 
entirely convincing. Still, it was not unwise of 
Senator Root to adhere to custom and say all he 
could say in praise of the whole party’s entire 
past to that unusual convention. In the crisis he 
was helping to handle, an appeal to ordinary party 
loyalty had in large measure the effect of an ap- 
peal to patriotism. 

It was Roor for the defense in that respect. 
But it was also Roor for the defense, and Root 
much more in earnest, when he dealt with matter 
of more contemporaneous interest. Then he was 
defending much more than the past of a party. 
He was defending the past of the nation. He 
was defending what he and many others of our 
wisest and most thoughtful public men deeply feel 
to be indispensable now as always. He did it 
cautiously and under what must have been a pain- 
ful sense of immediate danger. But he was in- 
tensely serious, unmistakably sincere. 


Root and Lincoln Concur 

It is that part of his speech with which we are 
all concerned—Republicans can do as they please 
with the earlier part. They can stick to their 
party or leave it. Only they need to hold a brief 
for it, only they need to decide how far they will 
be loyal to it. But concerning the things that 
Senator Root deems fundamental to the con- 
tinued suecess of the Republic all Americans need 
to have an opinion. We all need to decide for 
ourselves whether on that great subject he is right 
or wrong. Here are some of the chief things he 
said: 

That covenant [the Bill of Rights] between power 
and weakness is the chief basis of American prosperity, 
American progress, and American liberty... . 

We know that there is: no safe course in the life of 
men or of nations except to establish: and to follow 
declared principles of conduct. There*is a divin2.prin- 
ciple of justice which men cannot make or unmake, 
which is above all governments, above all legislation, 
above all majorities. The limitations upon arbitrary 
power, and the prohibitions of the Bill of Rights, 
which protect liberty and insure justice, cannot be 
enforced except through the determinations of an inde- 
pendent and courageous judiciary. 

A majority held in restraint by constitutional checks 
and limitations and always changing easily with de- 
liberate changes of popular opinion and sentiment is 
the only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever re- 
jects it does of necessity fly to anarchy or despot- 
Ism. ... 

These are the words of the ablest living Repub- 
lican on the present political situation as he sees 
it. The last paragraph is taken from ABRAHAM 
Lincotn. Perhaps better and wiser words will be 
spoken this week at Baltimore. But Demoerats 
as well as Republicans will do well to ponder what 
Senator Root and Apranam Ervcotn have said, 
and to make up their minds about the doctrine 
thus set forth, and the new doctrine with which 
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it is sought to be superseded. We have and shall 
continue to have plenty of personalities this year, 
Suppose we also take a little time and try to ge; 
ourselves right on the really pertinent “ generali- 
ties.” After all, it is they that count. 


Interpreted” 

The Colonel should have that old classie obsery.- 
tion, “Timmy-o Woodruff Doughnuts Ferentes.” 
which, literally interpreted, means that there is 2 
large hole in the ring. 


Mr. Justice Hughes Says No 
Minton said: 


They also serve who only stand and wait. 


But Carty_e and many others have found seri- 
ously at fault the man whose attitude is merely 
negative, the man who does nothing but say no. 
That, however, is a word that can be used posi- 
tively as well as negatively, and a popular Sunday- 
school song calls upon the: young to have the 
courage to say it. Saying it is perhaps a different 
kind of service from that which is rendered by the 
man who waits to serve, but it requires much the 
same kind of virtue. 

Justice Huaiues said no last week in the posi- 
tive fashion—the fashion that means affirmation 
quite as much as negation. He said no to the 
possible offer of a nomination for the Presidency, 
and he thcreby affirmed a high and strong al- 
legianece to duties which he holds quite as impera- 
tive and lofty as any which the Presidency im- 
poses. Perhaps he did not set a new standard of 
judicial aloofness, but it would be hard to find 
any standard higher than the one he defined. Ap- 
parently it is his conviction that a judge must 
do more than refrain from polities while he is a 
judge; that he must put out of his mind even 
the thought of passing from the bench to politics. 
If we correctly understand his position, it is that 
the renunciation must be permanent as well as 
complete. 

The ideal may be beyond ordinary human na- 
ture. It may even be beyond all practical and 
ordinary human consecration. It may be Quixotic. 
But it is magnificent, it is inspiring. It may help 
weaker men to attain an easier and commoner and 
more plainly necessary habit of devotion. 


Bull Luck 

Mr. 'Roosevett’s old friend Secretary Meyer 
has a mild form of typhoid fever that has kept him 
necessarily quiet for the last three weeks. 

We congratulate Mr. Meyer on the timeliness 
of this affliction, and hope for his speedy recovery. 


Only a Cowboy 


Governor Haptey will not bolt. Neither, pre- 


sumably, will Senator Borau, nor, probably, Sen-: 


ator Cummins. When the bolters have been sifted, 
if it really comes to that, they will be, we suppose, 
a select and youthful company. 

Some of the men who were lately out with 
Roosrvett learned at Chicago to see him some- 
what as others see him, and to understand the 
basis of the iron determination of a great many 
respectable characters that he shall never be Presi- 
dent again. 

If Mr. Roostvett himself could once thoroughly 
understand this feeling, it would be a great help 
to him in his business. His evident impression 
about himself is that he is a consecrated vessel, ap- 
pointed to convey righteousness to the people. All 
those who would impede or jostle him and spill 
his righteousness—the people’s treasure—he re- 
gards as enemies of God and man. 

A considerable proportion of his adherents eon- 
cur with him heartily and sincerely in these views. 
A good many of them are very good people, who 
are going to be serviceable again presently to all 
good causes. But, they will not be of much use 
until they get their feet back on the earth, and 
stop sacrificing to their idol and learn to see him 
as he is. Neither will he be any good until his 
sense of sanctification, and his conviction that he is 
The Only One, has evaporated. As it is, he is the 
Jonah of the Progressives. So long as he stuck to 
his declaration of 1904 he was a powerful influ- 
ence. Abjuring that, straightway he became an 
intoxicant and a menace. 

Perhaps some day he will see it. There is 2 
song that we commend to him, whereof the refrain 
Tuns: 

Toll the bell slowly! beat the drum lowly! 

Play the dead march as you bear him along! 

Carry him to a foothill and lay the sod over him! 


He was only a cowboy, and he knowed he’d done 
wrong. 


Finally 
What is the total, Grorcr? 
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How Mr. Tarr was renominated and Mr. 
Roosevett was humiliated will be a mere recol- 
lection when these lines fall under the reader’s 
eyes. We tell about it, as a matter of course and 
routine, in the words which follow. , Nobody, we 
suspect, will be particularly interested; and yet, it 
is well to record certain deductions from the most 
extraordinary national episode in recent years. 
Briefly they are these: 

Mr. Roosevett could have beaten Mr, Tarr but 
for the fact that he would let nobody else but him- 
self have the nomination. On Wednesday night 





Mr. Perkins 


Theodore the Great 


the President lacked a full dozen essential votes, 
which he never could have obtained as against 
either HuGures or Cummins or probably even 
Hap.ey. Roosevert’s selfish obduracy gave them 
to him. 

Mr. Roostvett finally, after much vacillation, 
opposed Senator Roor for temporary chairman— 
why? Because the most distinguished member of 
the Republican party would likely sacrifice his 
own reputation by making unfair rulings? Not 
at all. It was because the figures before Mr. 
RooskEvELt showed that his only chance rested 
upon unfair rulings in his own favor. In other 
words, there had to be a presiding officer who 
would uphold a minority as against a majority of 
the National Committee and bar from voting all 
delegates against whom contests had been trumped 
up for that distinct purpose, or he was up a tree. 
The bluff, of course, proved futile. 

Senator Roor never showed to greater advantage 
than as chairman of this convention. He was scru- 
pulously fair and keenly sensitive of his personal 
honor no less than of his official responsibility. 
One thing he established at the beginning; and 
that was no fooling, no bulldozing. Promptly on 
Tuesday arose Fuinn, the Holy Terror of Pitts- 
burg. Out of order, was -the calm and correct 
edict of the chair. Ah, but so calm, so quiet that 
the professional blackguard, carefully selected for 
his part, scented triumph and continued to bellow. 
At that stage of the proceedings, Extmvu Roor, 
Senator of the United States from the State of 
New York, and for the time being empowered with 
the authority of chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, walked to the edge of the plat- 
form, gavel in hand, and, looking straight into 
the eyes of the Rough-houser of Pittsburg, said: 

“When the chairman of this convention tells a 
member to take his seat, he will either do so or 





be put out of the hall. As chairman of this con- 
vention, I now tell you, sir, to take your seat.” 

No great emphasis was put upon the words. 
They were spoken evenly, but with a definite dis- 
tinetness that would have made even a brave man 
hesitate. As for the redoubtable Finn, one long 
look into those steely eyes was enough, and with 
a sickly grin he dropped into his chair. And that 
was the end of roystering by your Uncle Birt— 
or, for that matter, by anybody else—none relish- 
ing the prospect of a like fate. In point of fact, 
from start to finish this convention was composed 
of two equal parts—Euinu Roor and 1,077 others. 

But note this: Mr. Tarr had only twenty-one 
votes to spare even after THroporE the Sprinter 
had cut and run. Talk about the skin of your 
teeth; there was scarcely a breath. And now we 
record another fact, and that is this: Mr. Tarr 
would never have got those twenty-one or any- 
thing approaching them but for the dogged resolu- 
tion of Winrurop Murray Crane. When others— 
and by “others” we mean practically all— 
faltered or doubted or hinted, there was one al- 
ways on guard, gun in hand, finger on trigger. 

“Can’t we talk about a contingency that may 
arise?” he would hurl back, derisively. “No, you 
ean’t even think about it. You hear me? I 
didn’t say talk. I said think.” 

here was good sport for you, and no nonsense, 
either. If it means anything to the Republican 
party to have saved itself from repudiating a 
faithful President at the behest of a blithering 
blatherskite, great is the obligation of that organ- 
ization to WinrHrop Murray Orang, for the simple 
reason—and we who know are speaking—that but 
for him it would have been done. 

But this is no suitable beginning for a simple 
tale. 

“What is the situation?” some one asked Sen- 
ator Depew on Sunday eve. 

“ Situation?” he echoed. “There is no situa- 
tion. It is simply a question as to which corpse 
will get the most flowers.” 

With that understanding, which conforms meas- 
urably to our own dispassionate reckoning, we now 
pass up such notes as seemed, day by day, worthy 
of jottingeby an innocent bystander. 


Curcago, June 15-23. 

Saturday.—There are many THEopores. It was 
THEoporE the Great who opened the Chicago-wide 
convention without prayer immediately upon his 
arrival this afternoon. His coming had been kept 
a profound secret by personal request. Every few 
minutes during the forenoon his myrmidons, or 
managers as they are now called, had heralded this 
interesting fact. But their most determined efforts 
proved unavailing. The bowling of a _ boulder 
upset all calculations, and, long before the train 
smoked into the station, bulletins were issued from 
headquarters as from a Gatling gun announcing 
the fateful approach. Reluctantly a Mr. Sims, 
Secretary of the Roosevelt League of Patriotic 
Citizens, sketched the line of march from the 
depot to the hotel, and the inconsiderate newspa- 
pers printed diagrams of the route, so that the pop- 
ulace would know where not to assemble. Simul- 
taneously, by: awkward chance, a powerfully con- 
structed German band happened to stop in front 
of the Congress Hotel for the purpose of engaging 
in airy revels, and some malicious person decorated 
a waiting motor-car with American flags. Despite 
all these precautions, keen-scented Chicago became 
aware that the Great was about to enter the city 
and take possession of all he could get. 

Tt was 4.10 p.m. by the clock in the steeple when 
THEODORE leaped nimbly over the porter’s head and 
landed with 2 thump upon the incorporated planks. 
He was now Turopore the Shy, disguised in a 
new felt hat with four dents and a flaming searf 
with no dent at all. But for an ineautious 
ejaculation he would have eseaped unrecognized. 
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But it was not to be. “Bully!” he shouted, 
when his eyes lit upon Mr. Revert, a Chicago 
gentleman of many means, and forthwith fell upon 
his neck. That broke what the Hon. Birt Finn 
designated as the incog, and folks cheered freely. 
Progress to the big tavern was joyous and gay. 
The band was still playing opposite, but ceased 
promptly when TueEopore the Tribune appeared 
upon the baleony. What descriptive writers call 
an expectant hush descended upon the crowd when 
the speech began. The band, however, had been 
paid to play and made bad. The act proceeded. 


My friends. (Applause.) 

Chicago is a bad place to steal in. ~ (Great laugh- 
ter.) 

Band:- “ Everybody’s doin’ it, doin’ it.” (Cheers.) 

The receiver of the stolen goods is no better than 
the thief. (Silence.) 

This is a contest between people and politicians, and 
the people will win. (Applause.) 

It is a naked fight against theft and thieves— 
thieves—thieves! 

Band: ‘“ What the hell do we care?” (All sing 
heartily. Tribune retires. Crowd melts away.) 


TuHeEoporeE the Tribune withdrew modestly and, 
with a quick change of countenance, became THE0- 
poRE the General. Cowsenator Dixon was the 
first to be called into the presence. What was said 
nobody knows or ever will know, because one of 
the conferees will not tell the truth and the other 
apparently cannot. But,-be that as it may, when 
the sturdy cowsenator blindly emerged he declared 
with strident voice, “I have passed the Colonel 
the buck ”—an enigmatical phrase not yet made 
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Theodore the Shy 


clear to college-bred minds. Harvester Perkins 
was then received without pomp or ceremony, and 
the great doors closed upon the outer world while 
the shades of night fell slowly but impressively 
upon the most magnificent system of boulevards in 
the civilized world, still in process of construction. 

Meanwhile, the National Committee was ob- 
durately designating chairs for Tarr delegates 
from Texas and Washington, so that, ere seeking 
repose ‘in vain, all knew that the mighty battle be- 





Theodore the Tribune 


tween the Republican steam-roller and the Roost- 
VELT cash-register was on. 


Sunday.-— Even in Chicago the geometric 
hymn supplants the tripping anacreontique. 
Everybody who had got up or stayed up knew 
something was doing when the sumptuous equi- 
page of the man of many means drew up to the 
tavern curb attended by a pair of sputtering 
motor-eyeles. And, sure enough, presently ap- 
peared THropore the Devout, looking the part, 
but feeling out of sight. Away glided the limou- 
sine and away spat the eycles to the Harvester 
kirk. Although the publie was not denied admit- 
tance, it was quite a family affair, the Rev. Dr. 
Grorce L. Rosinson, of the MeCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary, officiating. The pastoral telephone 
being out of order, the preacher was unaware of 
the rare treat in store for him, until his wander- 
ing gaze rested upon a sturdy figure unostenta- 
tiously but firmly fixed in a back pew. After the 
service, however, he failed not to remark to a 
faithful ‘Tribune reporter: 


Colonel RooseveLr gave me such whole attention 
that I was tremendously inspired. He seemed more 
intent and more interestéd than any one else in the 
congregation, 


The tremendous inspiration, according to the 
Tribune, took the form of “an original para- 
phrase of the beatitudes,” to wit: 


Blessed be those without wordly ambitions. 

Blessed be those who never claim personal rights. 

Blessed be those who are profoundly sincere and 
honest. 

Blessed be those who patiently endure reproach, 


Trropore the Devout entered into the spirit 
of the occasion, and “was so much moved” that 
he leaned over to Mr. Revett and murmured, 
“When you have the opportunity, please tell the 
pastor that I think his variations are beautiful.” 
The punetilious J'ribune, however, hastened to 





A sturdy figure, unostentatiously 
but firmly fixed in a back pew 
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record that “Mrs. Roosrtvetr confessed a slight 
illness before the benediction and hurried away.” 

Meanwhile the Sabbath calm was being shat- 
tered at the tavern. Who should bustle in at high 
noon but Brother Bryan, suitably clad in black 
alpaca and his most ingratiating smile? A more 
impressive entrance has been made by none. The 
place was packed when he squeezed through the 
restricted passageway, but the human mass in- 
stinctively opened a path, and Brother Bryan 
glided forward after a manner which you cannot 
possibly imagine unless you have seen a drake 
lead a flock of ducks over the surface of a mill- 
pond. Perceiving so hearty a welcome upon all 
faces in sight, his own mobile countenance re- 
flected joy. If his coat had had a tail, it would 
have floated out in sinuous waves. Instead, all of 
the folks around undulated, and surprised voices 
came from the caverns of craning necks: 

“Well, if there ain’t old Uncle Bru himself! 
Hooray for Bryan! Three cheers for WituIE Boy! 
Whai’s the matter with Nebraska? Say, Butt, 
whatcher doin’ here, anyway? This ain’t no 
Democratic funeral! On your way to Bal-ti- 
more? Good boy, Bitte!” 

It was the first symptom of hilarious good 
nature and real friendliness yet manifested in 
this gloomy town, and the crowd made the most 
of it, to Brother Bryan’s great delight. Dr. 
Munyon himself could not have achieved a more 
cordial welcome. 

“Speech! speech!” of course was the ery; but 
it was no time for airy persiflage. It was up to 
Brother Bryan to get busy. He had hired out 
to the World, et al., to report the show, and his 
job was to newsgather forthwith. So he visited 
various headquarters at the head of a variegated 
retinue, and beamed and interrogated till the fact 
dawned upon his mind that he could find out 
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Brother Bryan glided forward 


nothing. Then he withdrew to his bedechamber 
and wrote it. 

The last convention Brother Bryan started out 
to report was that of the Democrats in this city in 
1896. Unhappily, he decided to make a speech 
instead, and we shall never know what he would 
have penned. His present output, therefore, pos- 
sesses peculiar interest. Before us lies his first 
effusion. To our amazement, it is not in the least 
such a vivid word picture as the World is wont to 
demand. The glorious imagery of youth is sunk 
deep in the philosophy of experience. And yet— 
but stop, look, listen: 

(Copyright, 1912, by Virgil McNittj 


That is the way the report begins. We do not 
happen to know Mr. MeNrrt, though his given 
name seems familiar, and we shall have to take 
chances on an appeal to the higher law if accused 
of breaking through the Copyright Act, but the 
temptation is too great. Here speaks Brother 
Bryan: 


There is a liberal education in a national conven-- 


tion, but much that one learns is not useful to him 
afterward. Nowhere else does one see in full bloom 
this special phase of convention life that politics de- 
velops in a free country. 


That is philosophy. Now for fresh intelligence: 


The headquarters of the various candidates are in 
charge of skilful politicians enlisted under the re- 
spective ‘banners, and these have their assistants and 
understudies who are in training. 

The delegates as they come in are badged, tagged, 
and buttonholed. The prophets are revising their 
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Many of this type, but only one of this 


lists as they learn of additions or defections, and the 
corridors of the hotels resound with the cheers of 
partisans. These things are to be found in every con- 
vention, but they are here in unusual abundance. 


Why is this thus? Because, says Brother Bryan 
with keenest logic, because “for half a century the 
Republican party has been in almost uninterrupted 
control of the nation,” thanks chiefly to—ah, but 
there he stops. In the interest of harmony, let the 
hiatus remain an aching void! 

So the narrative runs on like a rippling rill. 
Even if it were not copyrighted, we could not 
print the whole. Suffice it to say that the most 
fascinating portion appears in the excerpts quoted. 
We rejoice incidentally that the World has agreed 
to pay Brother Bryan a fancy price for his expert 
pieces. It can well afford to do so. Besides, it 
won't have to pay a cent. Less than two months 
ago Brother Bryan pronounced the World a de- 
crepit tool of Wall Street. Its money, therefore, 
is tainted dross, and Brother Bryan wouldn’t touch 
it with a ten-foot pole. What? 


Monday.—Turovore the Preacher made a grand 
speech last night in the Auditorium Hall. It being 
a Sabbath eve, he spoke along semi-religious lines, 
taking as his text, “Thou shalt not steal.’ He 
left no room for doubt of his disapproval of 
larceny in either first, second, or third degree. 
The practice, which, alas, he feared was all too 
common, he considered unsound particularly from 
an ethical standpoint. He made it quite clear, 
however, that no offense was. meant to those pres- 
ent. The mere fact that they were there was proof 
conclusive of their irrefragable integrity and right- 
eous living. But what they ought to do was to 
buckle on their armor and fight like the devil. 
Secrupulously observant of the proprieties, he never 
let on whom he had in mind as suitable receptacles 
of brotherless spears. Some heedless persons 
thought they detected veiled references to Tart, 
Crane, Root, and Barnes, but he mentioned no 
names. The entranced auditors felt certain that 
they were sitting in the Auditorium being prepared 
to fight for Roosrvett. Imagine their surprise 
when the Preacher wound up with the thrilling 
declaration: 

“We stand at Armageddon, and we battle for the 
Lord.” 

Inasmuch as nobody knew where or what Arma- 
geddon was, the joke clearly was on the crowd; but 
there were no complaints. 

Meanwhile, Brother Herarst’s sleuths were hot 
on the trail of Mr. George W. Perkins, whom they 
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finally located, despite the customary diversion of 
public attention afforded by his redoubtable chief. 
We cannot vouch for the accuracy of the report of 
their findings, but if what they typewrote is true 





*“Gemmen, deah’s a black cloud hover- 
in’ over de Convention an’ lan’ knows 


whah de lightenin’s gwan t’ strike!” 


colored brethren were being herded in an isolated 
chamber separated from Mr. Perxrns’s personal 
apartment by a bath-room, into which they were 
ushered one by one to await the call of the rich. 
Mr. Kirsy portrays herewith the expectant facial 
expression of a delegate thus occupied. In view of 
the lamentable fact that the able artist was not pres- 
ent in person and made the picture from descrip- 
tions furnished by Brother Hrarst’s ear-witnesses, 
the likeness impresses one quite favorably. A rude 
reporter had asked Mr. Perxiys the evening before 
if he was spending a million dollars to nominate 
THEODORE the Trust-buster, and Mr. Perkins had 
replied in the negative. Consequently the work of 
the sleuths seemed to us to partake of the nature 
of supererogation, but the plain duty of a historian 
to record all contaminating circumstances is one 
from which we cannot flinch. Late in the evening 
Mr. Perxrys’s clothes-press brreau issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 


CuicaGco, June 16th.—Grorcr W. PERKINS has been 
sending telegrams to his New York friends all day 
saying: 

“Tt is all over. ROOSEVELT will be nominated.” 

Mr. PERKINS has received in reply a number of con- 
gratulatory messages, one of them reading: 

“ Delighted to hear the good news. Give my best 
regards to the chief. Bacon.” 


There are so many Bacons that it is well to state 
that this is the one who was appointed Ambassador 
to France by TuHeEopore the President’s temporary 
successor. 

This reminds us that we have not mentioned the 
other two active members of the Third-term tri- 
umvirate from New York—Brother Munsey of 





“Delegate Johnson, pass me de Roose- 
velt button you got in de lapel ob youah 
coat —I done bus’ my collah-button” 


Various Papers and Brother Sropparp of the 
Evening Mail. We now do so. Both are well. 
Of the many men of many means engaged in 
this battle for the Lord the most impressive by far 
is Mr. Mepitt McCormicr, the harvestee. It is 
the simple truth, worthy we consider of com- 
memoration, that Mr. McCormick presents the ap- 
pearance of a squeezed lemon. ‘His step is soft as 
ever, and his clothes fit him as a gentleman’s 
should, but, God bless us, what a face! Beheld 
unexpectedly, it gives one the creeps. Originally 


firmly rounded and delicately chased, it is now so 
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haggard and seamed that the merest passing 
glimpse almost makes you ery. There is reason 
to believe that Mr. McCormick is subconsciously 
aware of the living presence of a heavy responsi- 
bility. We can only hope for verification of the 
report that union prayers are to be offered soon 
in the McCormick Theological Seminary for the 
lifting of the cloud, all Harvester hands ceasing 
work and standing bowed in silence during the 
submission of the petition. The method is drastic, 
but only such as is commonly required for the 
cure of one suffering from a desperate squeeze. 


Tuesday.— There is no use of talking; you 
simply cannot depend upon Brother Bryan. Here 
he is the star reporter, and the first thing we 
read from his pen this morning is a positive state- 
ment that the rival of Senator Roor for temporary 
honors is to be Senator Borau, when every mes- 
senger-boy in town knew as early as 6 P.M. yes- 
terday that it was to be Governor McGovern. 
Brother Bryan ought to hire a real reporter to do 
his newsgathering. However, there are others. 
This is one of those tense situations in which 
something fierce is always going to happen and 
never does. Here is a fine example of a Chicago 
prognostication from the jolly Examiner: 


UNOFFICIAL (ROOSEVELT) PROGRAMME. 


10 A.M.—ROOSEVELT boomers demand admission. 

10.30-12—Fight police around doors. 

Call to order a signal for battle. 

Prayer for peace, but war is sure. 

Gavel presentation, but not gavel rule. 

Presentation of minority report on seating dele- 
gates by Governor HApLEy of Missouri. 

Appeal from decision of chair if report is rejected. 

Demand roll-call on appeal from chair. 

Attempt to take physical possession if contested 
delegates are permitted to vote. 

Bolt convention if physical effort is defeated. 

Organize their own convention. 


Bloomingdale never produced anything more 
crazy; and yet a lot of people believed it because 
it appeared in print; some even took out accident 
policies—a fact, believe us. 

Nothing happened, of course. Who ever knew 
a brilliantly advertised riot to come off? Besides, 
these delegates were not Democrats; they were 
Republicans, hidebound by nature and custom to 
behave in a seemly manner. Even Mr. Bat Mas- 
TERSON, after conferring briefly with THEODORE 
the Terror, rolled a blanket around his Betsy and 
locked it up in his trunk. In fact, the only really 
dangerous-looking man on the floor was Mr. Peter 
NEWELL; but that was from lack of sleep, not from 
savage contemplation. 

The papers have printed so many columns about 
what they were pleased to designate as “an his- 
toric day” that there remains no occasion to 
recount the humdrum proceedings. Suffice it to 
say that young Mr. Chairman RosEewater did 
mildly the best he could; Governor Hap.Ley 
minimized the utter badness of his case; former 
Governor Fort got all balled up; Srreno E. Payne 
gave a quite amazing exhibition of abdominal 
gesturing; Mr. Watson, of Indiana, blew up al- 
leged precedents in an artistic fashion; Senator 
Brabiey got mad; the awful Bri Fuinn gave an 
excellent imitation of an amiable old lady with a 
squeaky voice; Jos Hepnces made a rattling good 
speech; and then they went on and elected Senator 
Root temporary chairman, as advertised. 

The Senator had every reason to be pleased. 
Even his antagonists had pronounced him the 
ablest and most distinguished Republican now 
extant, one, indeed, whom they would gladly 
honor but for the enforced intervention of omni- 
present principles as set forth by THEroporE the 
Lawgiver. Mr. Root had suspected that he 
might be called upon, and had his few remarks 


ready. They were well chosen, of course, and 
quite admirable from the Republican view- 
point. He disapproved of the Democratic way 


of handling the tariff in Congress, greatly pre- 
ferring revision by a commission whose inspira- 
tion is drawn from scientific research. He also 
reprobated the antiquated currency system and, 
while good enough not to hold the Democrats 
wholly responsible for its defects, insisted with 
no little vehemence that only Republicans could 
undo their own blunderings. He was peculiarly 
gratified by the “great reforms in the economy 
of the public service” which have made a billion- 
dollar Congress look like thirty cents, rejoicing 
in particular over the superb Post-office surplus 
of $219,118.12 accumulated in a single year, the 
.12 having been derived from a perfectly legitimate 
sale of six extra stamps. Thanks also were due 
to -the Republican party for the savings-banks 
deposit, the fine weather, and the overwhelming 
peanut crop. All this was regular and in full 
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conformity with the new rules applying to royal 
spades. 

Senator Root was at his best—at pretty nearly 
the best of anybody—when he forgot partisanship 


and expressed his own settled convictions. Words 
like the following are worth reading these days: 


However wise, however able, however patriotic a 
Congress or an executive may be, however convinced 
they may be that the doing of a particular thing would 
be beneficial to the public—if that thing be done by 
usurping the powers confided to another department 
or another officer it but opens the door for the de- 
struction of liberty. The door opened for the patriotic 
and well-meaning to exercise power not conferred 
upon them by law is the door opened also to the self- 
seeking and ambitious. There can be no free govern- 
ment in which official power is not limited, and the 
limitations upon official power can be preserved only 
by rigorously insisting upon their observance. 

With all our pride in our vast material prosperity, 
in our successful institutions and our advance in 
civilization, we not be boastful and vain- 
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Delegate Blackbird: ‘‘ What, ’ain’t got no ’possum ?” 


glorious, for we come of God-fearing people, and we 
have learned the truth taught by religion that all 
men are prone to error, are subject to temptation, are 
led astray by impulse. We know that this is as true 
in government as it is in private life, for the freedom 
that some of our fathers sought was freedom of 
conscience from the control of majorities; and our 
party was born in protest against the extension of 
a system of human slavery approved and maintained 
by majorities. We know that there is no safe course 
in the life of men or of nations except to establish 
and to follow declared principles of conduct. There 
is a divine principle of justice which men cannot 
make or unmake, which is above all governments, 
above all legislatures, above all majorities. Con- 
formity to it is a condition of national life. The 
American people have set up this eternal law of 
justice as the guide for their national action. They 
have formulated and expressed it in practical rules 
of conduct established by them impersonally, ab- 
stractly, when no interest or impulse or specific desire 
was present to sway their judgment. Upon submis- 
sion and conformity to these rules of justice depends 
our existence as a nation, and, as we love our coun- 
try and hope for the continuance of its peace and 
liberty to our children’s children, we should humbly 
and reverently seek for strength and wisdom to abide 
by the principles of the constitution. against the days 
of our temptation and weakness. 


In the original draft of the first paragraph, 
after “self-seeking and ambitious,” appeared the 
words “to grasp at dictatorship,” but the Senator 
considerately took them out of the finished 
product, possibly fearing that he might hurt 
somebody’s sensitive feelings. Though we should 
have preferred to have them left in, we find the 
utterance as a whole so strong, so clear, so true, 
and so worthy of the Empire State’s great Senator 
that we have no heart for carping. 





Trying to convert a Taft delegate 


Commenting upon the election of Senator Root, 
TueEopore the Sphinx remarked simply, “I am 
a better warrior than a propliet ”—an assertion 
quite borne out by facts up to date. 











Lyman Abbott: ‘‘Have a fresh cup, Colonel?” 


Thursday.—Titropore the Fighter awoke this 
morning to find that his hat had turned into a 
sponge overnight. There was nothing to do but 
to retire grumbling to his corner and throw it up. 
This he did through the medium of a four-page 
pamphlet issued late in the afternoon. He 
addressed his statement exclusively to “all honest 
men, East and West,” refusing flatly to have any 
communieation whatsoever with dishonest men, 
North and South. There was not enough spirit in 
the declaration to fill an aleohol-lamp. It was com- 
posed in about equal parts of hedging and squeal- 
ing, spiced mildly with trueulenee. If his dele- 
gates should deeide to bolt, all well and good; 
they would find their redoubtable leader waiting 
at the band-stand. If not, there would be time to 
think things over and see whether it would be a 
good idea to start a new party dedicated to the 
uppish movement. Meanwhile he would affix his 
best ear firmly to the ground and hearken eagerly 
for the swell of the populace. 

Taken all in all, the faithful Tribune recorded, 
it was “a situation viewed with sincere regret by 
Colonel Roosevent.” Not on his own account. 
Not at all. Te “had entered the fight for prin- 
ciple,” and should continue even to the point of 
running independently with little likelihood of 
getting “a single electoral vote.” Nevertheless, 
he eould not but feel a pang at the “eynical in- 
difference” of the Tart men in “keeping the 
nomination of the sitting convention from the 
Colonel.” 'This he considered most inconsiderate 
and unfair. But, as the Tlindu remarked, What 
can do? and there he was, certainly high and 
perhaps a little dry. 

Late in the evening he made a speech to an in- 
significant number of the faithful, which didn’t 
the Eastern papers. We reprint the 
Tribune’s account of this curious utterance as an 
the daze which enveloped the 
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indieation of 





speaker’s mind: 






“ Gentlemen, you’re here—and you are going to stay 
here,” he said. 

“Gentlemen, we’ve fixed it so we will win. It has 
been a pleasure, a keen pleasure, to have grown to 
know you and get in touch with you, and to realize 
what your spirit is. And IT am with you. I am par- 
ticularly pleased with the minority report of the com- 
mittee on rules. It will be the majority report every- 
where four years hence. 

“Is Judge HamiLton here? I wish I had him here 
to tell you the exact words used by a statesman from 
Colorado —TI think his name was ELLIoTtT, wasn’t 
it?-—-in speaking of the National Committee and 
of the sovereignty of the National Committee over 
State legislation. This was in a debate on_ pri- 
maries. He belonged to the rather archaic school 
of statesmen. 

“ Now we are going to teach those gentlemen that 
the primary—the Presidential primary—is to be uni- 
versal, that this is going to be the last year in which 
politicians—prefessional politicians—are going to be 
allowed to arrogate to themselves the right to take 
away from the people the peopie’s right to nominate 
the President. 

“And the minority report of the committee on rules 
gives the proper lead in that matter, and I am ex- 
tremely pleased that the delegates—the progressive 
delegates—should handle themselves the way they 
have on that committee. 
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Senator Crane: “‘ Excuse me!” 


“ Now, friends, I didn’t come here to try to make 
any speech to you. I had something to say this after- 





Device suggested for future use 


noon. But to-night all I’ve got to say is, that things 
are going along all right. 










“ We have got—we, you here, we here—represent the 
rank and file of the Republican party; and our oppo- 
nents represent nothing but a partly successful effort 
to strangle the sentiment of the rank and file of the 
Republican party. They represent the bread-and-butter 
politicians and the office-holders. And we stand for the 
future. 

“We represent the people—and it is rather an odd 
thing to have them represented—in the convention. 
We represent them, and after this they are going to be 
represented right along. 

“‘Good-by and good luck to you.” 


Tt was the last muddled gasp. There was no 
cheering, of course. Tireoporr the Weary went to 
bed, where he ought to have been long before, and 
if by chanee the unceasing California shout, 
“Twenty-six Solid for Trppy,” was wafted 
through the windows, it must have sounded like a 
chorus from the tomb. 


Saturday.—There being nothing else to do and 
nobody in the way, the Republican party quite 
properly rénominated Mr. Tarr for President and 
somewhat doubtfully renominated Mr. SuHerman 
for Vice-President. They nominated Surerman be- 
cause they were sick and tired of the whole busi- 
ness and wanted to get through. Nicuoias Mur- 
RAY Butter would have strengthened the ticket 
much more than anybody suspected, but what the 
hell did they care? Everybody was tuckered out, 
and, really, SHERMAN was renominated just to save 
trouble and give half-starved folks a chance to 
get something to eat. The end justified the 
means. 

A platform was adopted, too. Mr. Farrpanks 
did more than we have done as yet. THe read it. 
In due time, if it shall seem worth while, we shall 
do likewise without preconceived contempt. All 
we know about the thing as yet is that the Repub- 
lican party has reached the conclusion that some 
tariff rates may be too high; and if not, why not? 
And, admitting so much, they should be reduced: 
and if so, why? To be continued in our next plat- 
form. That, we guess, is about the substance of 
the declaration. It probably isn’t necessary, after 
all, to read it. 

Mr. Fairbanks tried to get in a plank for woman 
suffrage, but they wouldn’t have it. We make no 
comment upon this fact; we merely record it for 
future reference. 

Meanwhile, of course, as you have read, Trko- * 
porE the Progressive had sammoned the faithful 
to an aptly named Orchestral Hall, where those 
assembled, in common as it was freely remarked 
with those not assembled, named our only living 
ex-Chief Magistrate for again-President. The 
proposal came upon him as a shock, but he bore 
up with characteristic fortitude. The thought was 
distasteful to him, but in view of the loud outery 
from Mr. Perks and Brother Munsrey, he would 
think it over. In any case, he hated fraud, and 
anybody who stole delegates stole trash. Then 
the family took THropore the Little home. 

Oh, dear; oh, dear! 

That ended the National Convention of the 
Republican party in the year 1912. 



































Theodore the Great going out 
Conpuctor (pianissimo): “ TiIc-TICKETS!” 
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Theodore the Little returning 
Conpuctor (fortissimo): “ TicKETS! TICKETS, PLEASE.” 















































































Wy s Wet first sight the visitor to Chicago 
Wy g NY) would declare that all the world 
NYY 4 was Roosevelt-mad. The blaring of 
brass and throbbing of drums, the 
ear-splitting close harmony of the 
glee clubs, the first-under-your-nose 
A\) bellowings of the man in the street 
ay) —all were for T. R. His banners, 
Y his buttons, his little brass hat-in- 
the-ring, and all sorts of devices were flaunted seeming- 
ly on every lapel and bosom, There were some Taft em- 
blems, of course, but the people who wore them didn’t 
clutch your arm and stamp on your foot to emphasize 
an argument of shrieks and yells that he was the 
only man who could save the country. The Taft men 
went about their business soberly and seemed a little 
ashamed of the noisy mess they had got into. As 
for the crowds of men and women who drifted into 
Chicago from every part of the Union and went cheer- 
ing and mafficking through all the big hotels all day 
and every night, they were all for T. R. 

And yet the visitor wondered whether, after all, 
the enthusiasm was for the man and the cause he 
was supposed to represent, or was simply tle joy all 
mankind feels in a fine, big, roaring cireus? Things 
happened or day that savored of lése majesté, and 
nobody got killed for doing them. The crowd of Teddy- 
worshipers seemed to enjoy the Teddy-mockery. On 
the Sunday before the convention assembled a gen- 
tleman named Keyes arrived from Massachusetts. He 
seemed the nearest possible likeness to T. R. that 
one could find in all the world. In_ height, build, 
gait, coloring, glasses, mustache, teeth, speech, and 
gesture he was the duplicate of T. R. himself. Also 
he wore a rather neglected brownish-gray tweed suit 
with all the air of a man too great to bother about 
mere clothes. Most important of all, he was a dele- 
gate to the convention. Yet he amused himself day 
and night by dashing into one hotel after another 
surrounded by a swarm of friends. They shouted, 
“ Out of the way, please!” and the crowds of maflickers 
never failed to draw closer and surround Mr. Keyes 
and cheer frantically for “Teddy.” Mr. Keyes then 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s famous double, dele- 
gate Keyesof Concord, Massachusetts 


grinned and waved his arms spasmodically and bit off 
words in a rasping falsetto: “I will not be robbed! 
The people shall not be robbed! I thank you, my 
friends!” Great cheering; in the midst of which Mr. 
Keyes guffawed in his natural voice, while his friends 
shouted, “Got ’em again!” 

Then came the revelation that stunned at least this 
onlooker. No one in the crowd resented the travesty. 
Those who a moment before had been wildly yelling 
for “ Teddy” either joined in a hearty laugh at the 
joke or edged away from the crowd, looking: sheepish. 

“ Aren’t you taking chances?” some one asked Mr. 
Keyes. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I am—wearing this black 
hat. But I read he had bought a new hat to throw 
into the ring, so I got this, not knowing his was 
brown. Even then the crowd doesn’t know the dif- 
ference.” 

“But aren’t you afraid some Roosevelt man will re- 
sent your caricature?” 

“ Resent? Oh, pshaw!” cried Mr. Keyes; then, see- 
ing a new crowd gathering, he resumed: ‘“‘ Good-by, old 
man! My friends, the people are fighting for a square 
deal, and by Godfrey! we’re going to have it!” 

I followed Mr. Keyes for nearly an hour so as to 
be present when some outraged worshiper of T. R. 
would assault and batter him, but no one raised a 
voice or a finger against him. The crowd never failed 
to cheer him madly and_then to grin at the joke on 
their idol and themselves. Mr. Keyes went to the 
ball game on Monday, and stampeded the crowd so 
that they simply couldn’t watch the plays. 

Everybody who came to Chicago for the conven- 
tion was wandering from hotel to hotel on the night 
before the convention. In the suites up-stairs the 
Roosevelt leaders were holding mystic conferences and 


By William Inglis 


planning a thousand terrible things that were not 
done next day. ‘The corridors and. lobbies on the 
ground floors were jammed with men and women who 
walked very slowly, trampled on one another’s feet, 
flaunted badges and Teddy hats and cheered like ma- 
niaes every few minutes. One quarter of an hour in 
such a crowd as this is enough to drive any sane per- 
son to despair or worse. Through the throng came 
half a dozen fellows from New Jersey, giving away 
postal cards adorned with pictures of a red crown, a 
pair of glasses, and a set of enormous teeth, above 
which was the line, “ Our Candidate for King.” Under 
this effigy was the legend, “ De Lie Ted,” and on the 
reverse of the card was this: 


“ A REPETITION OF HISTORY 


“* And ye have this day rejected your God, who him- 
self saved you out of all your adversities and your 
tribulations; and ye have said unto him, Nay, but 
set a king over us.’—I Samuel x:19.” 


The young men called for cheers for King Teddy 
the First—and gave them themselves while the crowds 
stood by and laughed in perfect good-humor. 

“Tf you make him king,” said one of the young 
men, waving his arms with oratorical flourishes, “ he 
will make you happy as long as you live. * You'll 
have automobiles, and be covered all over with dia- 
monds, and have champagne at every meal, and every 
day ‘ll be payday. Hooray for Teddy the First!” 

Some of the crowd went so far as to join in the 
jeering cheer. Everybody else laughed. There was 
not a trace of the resentment that would inevitably 
appear in any crowd at London or Berlin or St. Peters- 
burg if any one dared to mock the king. 

Probably some psychologist can tell exactly why 
these phenomena occurred side by side without clash- 
ing—the wild, raving worship of T. R. and the broad 
buffoonery aimed at him. 


It’s all over now, and no blood has been shed or 
bones broken or innocent bystanders all shot to pieces 
—but, oh! the terrors of anticipation that preceded 
the opening of the convention. Most of the people 
who suffered in advance of being clubbed or shot or 
stabbed are ashamed of their fears now; and it is only 
in order that the history may be complete that the 
reluctant pen writes these lines. The episode affords 
a fine study in the psychology of the crowd. 

The alarm was sounded on the day Teddy whirled 
into the town. Citizens with rugged necks and still 
ruggeder voices sprang up by scores and hundreds— 
you couldn’t stir anywhere without .feeling their el- 
bows in your ribs—and yelled, “ We want Teddy!” and 
all the variations of that petulant demand. Wise men 
knew, so far as anything human can-be known in 
advance, that Taft had the majority of the votes in 
the convention; but no matter: the Roosevelt dele- 
gates were bad men from Bitter Creek, and if they 
didn’t get their way they were all ready to make a 
rough house. They didn’t threaten this. They merely 
admitted it. 

The word was passed, and the one thousand dele- 
gates and one hundred and fifty thousand visitors, one- 
tenth of. whom were expecting to be innocent bystand- 
ers, began to shiver in their shoes. They already heard, 
in anticipation, the thud of fists and the crash of 
chairs on skulls, punctuated by the deadly staccato of 
the “gun-play,” as the bad men humorously call the 
taking of life with revolvers. 

“T fear the worst,” said a wise old Senator to the 
reporters. “I shall not allow any females of my fam- 
ily to enter the hall on Tuesday.” This interview was 
published, and a dozen more followed. Our old friend, 
the wave of apprehension, reared its dark and omi- 
nous bulk above the multitude, surged through it and 
broke in a pale crest of near-panic. During Sunday 
and Monday crowds of a few hundred admirers at a 
time gathered in the lobby of the Congress Hotel, or 
in the Roosevelt headquarters, or on the sidewalk 
under his windows, and yelled, “Speech! speech!” 
Speeches were delivered to them, with all the busi- 
ness of flashing eyes, gleaming glasses, gnashing teeth, 
and crushing gestures; also such phrases as “ Naked 
robbery! The people won’t stand it! I won’t stand 
for it! If they want the sword, they shall have the 
sword! We won’t let them! Fight ’em! Fight! 
Fight!” etc. In a publie interview he said: “I’m a 
warrior, not a prophet.” The Sum of all the Virtues 
didn’t directly advise assault, battery, and murder. 
Indeed, his speech was quite as pacific as that of 
the famous orator who denounced his foe and asked 
his yelling partisans not to nail his ears to the pump. 
So the shivers spread, and the wave of apprehension 
rolled higher and blacker every moment. Apostles of 
civic righteousness, the uplift, the six-shooter, and the 
bowie-knife swaggered in the streets and surged 
through hotel corridors shouting for Teddy, - They 
were wild wolves from Wolfville, and it was their time 
to howl—Whee-ee-ee! Moreover, if any one tried to 
rob Teddy of his delegates they’d- show ’em! . The 
California delegation, twenty-six strong, every one of 
them a human calliope and led by the Borah twins, 
Johnson and Henry, paraded and yelled and threatened 
incessantly, their band playing, “There’ll Be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town!” 

It is a solemn truth that a score of able reporters 
who have attended conventions during many years 
went out and bought extra accident insurance policies, 
in view of the awful carnage they anticipated when 
the irresistible Teddyites should meet the immovable 
Taft body on the morning of the convention. On an- 
other page of this paper will be found an extract from 
one Chicago pa in which was set forth the pro- 
posed plan of riot and battle the moment proceedings 
should be begun. The other newspapers predicted the 
same sort of thing, though not in such complete de- 
tail. It is no exaggeration to say that great excite- 
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‘Em, Anyhow! 


ment prevailed—if one may borrow the phrase of a 
dignified historian—also that on every side one saw 
groups of sturdy, burly men with looks of grim de- 
termination on their suilen faces. 

As the thousands of citizens slowly sifted into the 
Coliseum on a fair June morning that seemed too 
rare and fine for wholesale slaughter, they were de- 
pressed by the preparations for battle that were visi- 
ble on every hand. The five hundred fierce Teddyite 
delegates were glowering under their standards, and 
if flashing eyes and tightly drawn lips and thrust chins 
and clenched jaws meant anything, they. were ready 





No, this is not an arrest—it is only a 
famished man going out for a snack 


to buck the line hard, to give ’em the sword and do 
all the other strenuous things their prophet loves to 
talk about. Mingled among them were groups of dele- 
gates from Taft States, sober men all, who neither 
glowered nor flashed nor drew nor thrust nor clenched, 
but merely sat pat and seemed determined to have 
their rights. Also there were present five hundred 
healthy young Chicago policemen, armed with pistols, 
clubs, and the law, and most ambitious to make good 
records. They were commanded by a giant named 
Schuettler, who in the days of the Haymarket riots 
used to club dynamiters till they dropped their bombs. 

Yet what could all these avail against the forces of 
Terrible Teddy, if once they began to see red and hit 
the line hard? Nothing. Nothing at all. Everybody 
prayed that they wouldn’t do either, but few dared to 
hope that bloodshed would be averted. The suspense 
was terrible, as the historian said. 

High in the air a band played very slowly and sadly, 
“ Darling, I am Growing Oh-old,” which seemed well 
calculated to promote resignation and soothe the 
emotions of those about to die. There were many 
ladies in the boxes and galleries, looking down upon 
the field of battle. It was cruel to think of what 
would happen to those fair creatures when the bullets 
began to fly. 

“One gnash of them teeth and it’s all off,” a plain- 
clothes man explained to me. “Will he? Sure he 
will, They’ve got him in one of the boxes under cover 
till the right minute comes. And, say, the chairs are 
all loose, too. When it starts I’d advise you to beat 
it quick for the door.” 

The small and earnest young temporary chairman 
gently brought down his gavel. Every one searched 
right and left for the daring Teddyite who was surely 
going to dash up and grab it from him. 

No; not yet. No apostle of civic righteousness would 
grab a gavel until after the opening prayer. All 
breathed easier for a minute. The invocation was de- 
livered. Followed an interval of quiet. The ambitious 





Beware the official announcer! 


young Chicago cops wrapped the thongs of their long 
elubs around their strong right hands and looked 
around for the gent to grab the gavel. 


The space above this line represents what happened. 
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PAUTSIDE the door of the persistent 
candidate all through the afternoon 
) of the day preceding the opening 
of the Republican National Con- 
vention in Chicago sat a’ patriotic 
® father and two little girls. One 
wore a blue sash and the other a 
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tiently, with sweet, open  expec- 
taney. Occasionally the father looked upon them 
with adoring eyes, perhaps to be certain that the 
sashes were still tied properly, and then resumed his 
confident contemplation of the closed door. 

Meanwhile the political cohorts tramped through the 
hallways, often pressing perilously near the fresh 
blue and pink sashes. Hour after hour the ingenuous 
three waited, hugging close to the door, while dele- 
gates, newspaper men, political managers, and the 
idly curious swirled around and past them. 

Once, Senator Dixon, hurrying past, was halted by 
the timid hand of the father, who asked him, with 
deferential politeness, when Colonel Roosevelt would 
issue forth. Not at all that night, said the Senator, 
and hastened on. <A waiting reporter, after they had 
been there two hours, kindly volunteered the correct 
information that it was useless to remain on guard, 
for Mr. Roosevelt never used that door. The father 
replied that of course the Colonel must come out of 
that door some time, as it was the only one which 
entered his rooms, and that he proposed to stay there 
all night if need be, and let Jenny and Mary, who 
had traveled all the way from Arcola, Illinois, have 
one hand-clasp from “the greatest man alive.” 

The reporter then revealed ‘the fact that the 
“greatest man alive” had a secret entrance to his 
rooms, that he entered and left by a subterranean 
corridor, and that, therefore, even though Jenny and 
Mary tarried until the blue and pink of the sashes 
faded into the same color they would never gaze upon 
that vivid countenance. 

For the treachery of this slander the reporter re- 
ceived a glance from the indignant father that 
should have annihilated him. What! Teddy use a 
private corridor! The mighty friend of the plain 
people, champion of universal liberty, stultify him- 
self with a secret entrance! It was unthinkable. 

The father turned his back calmly on the atrocious 
reporter, doubtless one of the charter members of the 
Ananias Club, and waited patiently on, one hand in 
the hand of Mary, the other hand in the hand of 
Jenny. 

The dinner hour arrived and departed. Still the 
three waited patiently. . A gentle-hearted policeman 
finally corroborated the reporter. The father received 
the information with scorn. His confidence in the 
integrity of his idol was too great to be shaken by a 
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Left, Governor Hadley (Missouri); 
right, Governor Johnson (California) 

















The enthusiastic California delegation arriving at the Convention Hall 
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mere blue-coat, one of those belted minions of privi- 
lege. 

The evening wore on. The managers and delegates, 
the reporters and Senators, passed in and out, but still 
there was no Teddy. Finally Mary nestled her head 
on father’s Jap and slept peacefully. Jenny curled 
up at his feet and rested her head against his legs 
and dozed off. At midnight the hall lights were 
turned low. At one o’clock they were turned off. 
Thus fell the curtain on one of the little dramas of 
disillusion with which the resounding convention 
abounded. 

In a way, none of us were any better off than Jefiny 
and Mary in their little sashes, fresh from Arcola. 
We all came with utter confidence in “the greatest 
man alive ”—if not in his political fortunes, at least 
in his ability to create a scene. Those of us not en- 
dowed with the dementia Americana which enables 
one sublimely to disregard facts and logie were at 
least delighted with the assurance of a dramatic po- 
litical spectacle. 

But the lights were turned off on all of us, alike 
on the partisan and on the spectator. Aside from 
the manipulators of a perfect political machine, the 
only one to profit from the event was the student of 
the drama, who was offered a fine specimen of anti- 
climax. For Mr. Roosevelt simply did not arrive. 

Imagine Cesar, after crossing the Rubicon, march- 
ing to the gates of Rome, stopping there and gnashing 
his teeth, waving his arms, and uttering fierce threats 
of what he intended to do, while he exchanged confi- 
dential messages with the Senate. 

Imagine Napoleon on the return from Elba march- 
ing to the gates of Paris and then waiting there, su- 
pinely, to learn if the king would lay the royal carpet 
for his entrance to Versailles. 

Yet this happened to our own beloved Cvsar, our 
pure little Napoleon. He marched up until he was 
one step from the top of the hill, and then slid 
down, without looking over. 

He lacked even the grace to come into the hall and 
give us a thrill for our money. Yes, Mary and Jenny, 
sad as it may be, incompatible though it is with the 
heroism and nobility of the truly great, there was 
nothing at Chicago but private corridors and secret 
entrances. 

Twelve thousand of us assembled to see the great 
climax of American political history. What we did 
see was practically nothing. Not a man was killed. 
Not a blow was struck. Except for the thickening of 
Francis J. Heney’s vocal cords there was not a muscle 
sprained, 

One significant incident will tell the whole story. 
Outside the Coliseum there stood, throughout the week, 
five police ambulances, with a temporary Red Cross 
station inside. You see, even the police took thie 
Colonel’s threats seriously. However, not once was 
an ambulance used. The police, who had accepted the 
Colonel’s words at their face value, were as mucli 
astonished as any one to find the brimstone only punk 
and the fire merely calcium. 

Yet the spectacle possessed some interest. ‘The as- 
sembling of twelve thousand people in one hall is, in 
itself, an interesting sight. Such a gathering is in- 
spiring merely in its possibilities for mischief and ac- 
claim. And the handling of it is more inspiring. If 
one can be thrilled in watching a tamer handle a cage- 
ful of snarling lions and come out unscathed, if one 
can observe a driver manipulating a score of riotous 
steeds and not permitting any to leave the track, if 
one ean sit before a theatrical spectacle and admire 
the niceties of stage manipulation, then one might have 
observed the Republican National Convention with 
satisfaction. ; 

Those who wanted drama in the making, nature in 
the rough, a dénouement unexpected or a thrill unfore- 
seen, were obliged to journey elsewhere. It was an 
admirable school for Mr. David Belasco, Mr. Abraham 
Erlanger, and Mr. William Brady. Humbly, at the 
feet of Messrs. Root, Barnes, Crane, and Penrose, they 
would have learned a few fine points in the art of 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Dramatic incidents that have 
nominated and overthrown candi- 
dates at National Conventions 


















































302 N a summer night four years ago 
gess> Convention Hall at Denver blazed 
with light and shook with tumult. 


of a band crashing. Sometimes the 
din broke, fell, paused like the sea 

ore cathe: ing. and then one was aware 
of scores of telegraph instruments that clattered 
shrilly, flashing bulletins to the newspaper offices of 
the continent. Outside the hall surged the crowds, 
twenty, thirty deep, impatient for the first indication 
of whom the Democrats would nominate for President, 
and as we pushed our way through there came to 
our ears scattered conversation. Always the names 
Bryan and Johnson flew from mouth to mouth, from 
group to group. 

“ Ought to be a close fight between ’em,” remarked 
my friend when we gained the door. The passage 
through the crowd had left me too winded to reply. 
But we hurried now, for a thunderclap of sound had 
broken suddenly and gone rumbling to the roof. 
Entering we saw the galleries, noisy, turbulent, jammed 
with men and women, coatless and in white. Down 
on the convention floor there moved a vague mass, an 
uneasy drift of upturned faces, waving arms, bright 
flags. Sometimes the mass burst into crests of colors 
as whole rows of delegates jumped to their feet, their 
State standards flung high; sometimes the mass lay 
flat and still while a speaker ranted tiresomely 
through his lines—an ocean of restless spirit, ready to 
break into storm. The speaker finished; clapping of 
hands rattled through the hall. 

Now another speaker appeared. To the edge of the 
platform he strode with long steps, and the Nebraska 
delegation burst into wild cheering. For the speaker 
was I. J. Dunn, a “ native son,” the man chosen to put 
into nomination the candidacy of William Jennings 
Bryan. For a moment Dunn stood motionless. Unlike 
the men who had gone before him, a preliminary glance 
did not sweep his audience. He lifted a hand; the 
applause ceased. He began speaking. It was a good 
speech, clever, bristling with the tricks of oratory; 
and the great convention hung on his words until, ex- 
tending his arms, he leaned forward slightly and 
shouted: 

“T obey the command of my State and mandate of 
the Democracy of the nation when I offer the name 
of America’s great commoner, Nebraska’s gifted son, 
William Jennings Bryan!” 

Before he had finished the audience was on its feet. 
A steady roar of cheering beat against the rafters. A 
great painting of Bryan was lowered from the roof by 
wires, and hung swaying over the shouting men. 
From the galleries came the flutter of wings, and a 
flock of pigeons, loosened all at the same time, beat 
their way back and forth across the building. The cow- 
boy band swelled. the din with its crashing music. 
Five, ten, fifteen minutes of confusion—until, hoarse 
from their efforts, the crowd gradually ceased; order 
returned. It had been a remarkable demonstration. 

“Looks as if Bryan had a walkover,” I ventured. 

“Wait till Hammond gets through,” and my friend 
smiled knowingly. 

He had hardly finished speaking when Winfield 
Scott Hammond, of Minnesota, hurried across the 
platform and put Governor Johnson in nomination. 
And with the closing words of his speech ringing 
through the hall there rose a wild yell. It came from 
the Minnesota delegates. Others took it up; the gal- 
leries began to cheer; thousands of feet to stamp—a 
heaving wave of sound that crashed against the roof, 
echoing, booming, re-echoing, louder, fiercer—a demon- 
stration, wild, unorganized, different from the meas- 


ured cheering of the moment 
before—a stampede! 

Five minutes passed, and it 
seemed to be rising in strength. 
On the platform the Bryan 
men looked worried. Chair- 
man Clayton began pounding 
for order. The confusion burst out anew. Then we 
noticed that the cowboy band had kept silent from the 
first. When Bryan was nominated its loud music had 
urged on the crowd. Now, with only a blaring horn, a 
beating drum needed to complete the stampede, there 
came not a sound. Another five minutes went by, and 
Clayton, now thoroughly alarmed, was smashing his 
gavel on the desk with a force that ought to have 
split one or the other. Yet the cheering held. 

We leaned over the gallery railing. Senator Grady 
of New York was shouting something. We strained 
our ears and caught the words: 

“T hope you will notice the sublime impartiality of 
the band!” 

Instantly a weak strain rose from the band. My 
friend drew his watch. The band became silent again. 

“They played just thirty seconds,” he laughed. 

Still the cheeriag held, and Clayton, red-faced and 
red-tempered, smashed his gavel. 

“Call the roll!” he screamed. 

Thus finally deprived of the spirited music, so essen- 
tial at such moments, the tumult faltered, as the roll- 
call was begun with Clayton waving his arms. Bryrn 
was swept in on the first ballot, and the Johnson 
stampede had failed—failed because a band wouldn’t 
play. 

Such a scene we saw on July 10, 1908, at Denver—a 
scene in which men were swayed, carried away, where 
a candidacy was endangered, because clever political 
leaders had planned a stampede. But these scenes 
have been fairly common in our politics during the 
last thirty years. They are dramatic moments 
for both parties, moments that come when the 
State delegations meet to choose a Presidential can- 
didate. 

“Sentiment may elect a man, but it never gets him 
the nomination,” says a political proverb. Let us see 
whether there is any truth in the remark or not. 

Before the Democratic convention of 1896 William 
Jennings Bryan was hardly considered as a Presiden- 
tial possibility. Richard P. Bland, of Missouri, was 
the leading candidate, and fighting him for the nomina- 
tion were Pattison of Pennsylvania, Boies of Iowa, 
Blackburn of Kentucky, and McLean of Ohio. These 
men enjoyed strong support. Bryan was an outsider. 
I know that on the day before the convention opened 
Bryan called at the law office of the late United States 
Senator Trumbull, and remarked: 

“No, Senator, I don’t think I have a chance for the 
nomination. There’s only an outside possibility that I 
may slip in as a compromise candidate or something 
of that sort.” 

On the second day of the convention the battle was 
joined between the supporters of “free silver” and 
“sound money.” In the debate, when it came his turn 
to speak, Bryan walked clear to the edge of the plat- 
form, standing silently for a full minute. There was. 
something in his face, an earnestness of purpose, the 
fire of a cause, that held the crowd instantly, brought 
them leaning forward in their seats. Then Bryan be- 
gan to speak. It was against “sound money ”—a 
wonderful speech, wonderfully delivered, and the 
crowd, hushed, drank in every word. Not for a mo- 
ment did their gaze leave him as he stood there on the 
platform’s edge. Winning them from the outset, he 
had tightened his hold by masterful oratory. Now his 
rich, full voice boomed strongly; now it broke with 
emotion; now it spoke softly, now stridently; now 
his eyes blazed, moistened; and always the crowd re- 
mained hushed and motionless, hanging on his words 
and gestures. Minutes passed, and then the climax 
came. With arms extended dramatically he thundered 
down: , 

“If they dare to come out in the open and defend the 
gold standard as a good thing, we shall fight them to 
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the uttermost, having behind us the producing masses 
of the nations and the world. Having behind us the 
commercial interests and the laboring interests and all 
the toiling masses, we shall answer their demands for 
a gold standard by saying to them * You shall not 
press down upon the brow of labor this crown of 
thorns! You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross 
of gold!’” 

That speech made Bryan the candidate. His vote 
increasing steadily, he received on the fifth ballot 
sixty-six more than the necessary two-thirds and was 
declared the nominee. But now let us turn to a Re- 
publican Convention, and incidentaliy another “ stam- 

ede.” 

It was at Minneapolis on June 7, 1892, and revolved 
around President Benjamin Harrison, James G. Blaine, 
and a woman—Mrs. Carson Lake. —— his dele- 
gates secure, John C. New, whom Harrison had called 
from a consul-generalship of London, to direct his 
campaign for the re-nomination, decided to let any 
Blaine enthusiasm spend itself before putting the 
President in nomination. At the end of a speech by 
W. H. Eustiss, of Minnesota, who seconded Blaine’s 
nomination, came the “stampede” that nearly swept 
away New’s carefully worked-out plan. With Eustiss’s 
closing words, there rose from a gallery seat, just be- 
hind the speakers’ platform, a woman. She was Mrs. 
Carson Lake, the wife of a New York newspaper man, 
the personal confidant of Blaine. In full view of the 
12,000 people Mrs. Lake stepped to the rail and opened 
a white silk parasol. With the crowd clapping and 
cheering Eustiss’s speech, she raised and lowered the 
parasol with rhythmic precision. Keeping time to the 
cheering, then Jeading it, the white silk parasol opened 
and closed. One by one different sections of the audi- 
torium caught her spirit, then wanted her leadership. 
The white parasol rose and fell. Finally the floor and 
galleries were on their feet, cheering as they never had 
intended to cheer. Only those who had their backs to 
her—the men who sat on the platform—retained their 
seats. They could not see her. Dressed in light brown, 
trimmed with a little black, a net work of Cluny lace 
across her bodice, a fashionable black straw hat, under 
which rolled her thick brown hair, she smiled down 
en the crowd, a charming little woman with oval face 
and large brown eyes. For fifteen minutes pandemo- 
nium reigned; the parasol moved with the same 
measured beat. Then, a man handing her an American 
flag, she dropped the parasol, and, leaning over the 
railing, waved the standard. The cheering organized 
into the old campaign-chant: 

“Blaine! Blaine! James G. Blaine!” 

A band tried to play. It was drowned out. Chair- 
man McKinley hammered with his gavel. ‘The pande- 
monium redoubled. There was no sign of a break. 
Harrison’s lieutenants began to show alarm. They 
feared that, if the “stampede” lasted much longer, 
Blaine would get the nomination. Then Lake, down 
among the newspaper correspondents, made some signs 
to his wife. Thinking he was beckoning her, she left 
her position in the gallery and, slipping through the 
crowd, joined him. This ended the scene—broke the 
“spell,” so to speak. The psychological effect of the 
white parasol, the smiling face, had spent itself. ‘There 
was a weak attempt to continue the cheering, but it 
failed. Order was restored, and, the minutes of hys- 
teria over, the Harrison delegates sheepishly resumed 
their seats and ‘voted their man into the nomination. 
It was after this that Blaine said: “I am the Henry 
Clay of the Republican party. I can never be Presi- 
dent.” : : 

He was a fatalist. 

Consider the dramatic attempt to stampede the last 
Republican convention for Roosevelt. The yellowing 
light of a June afternoon was shining through the 
windows of the Coliseum in Chicago, and the outburst 
that had greeted the nomination speech of William H. 
Taft was subsiding, when a man rose in his seat above 
the speakers’ platform and raised an umbrella as Mrs. 
Lake had done sixteen years before at Minneapolis. 
He was John A. Seibert, and, after proclaiming that 
he ran the elevator on the Senate side of the Capitol at 
Washington, he turned the umbrella until it revealed 
a picture of Roosevelt. Then Seibert moved it up and 
down, up and down, beating time as Mrs. Lake had 
done, while from all parts of the hall roared a mighty 
chorus—* Four! Four! Four years more!” Then an 
American flag with Roosevelt’s picture was flung free 
from the gallery, and the din became terrific. Fearing 
a Roosevelt stampede, the Taft leaders cried for the 
vote. Chairman Lodge pounded with his gavel and 








called for the roil. Secretary Malloy yelled “ Ala- 
bama will vote!” He could not make himself heard five 
feet in front of the platform. ‘Then Malloy appealed 
to the Ohio delegation, urging them to meet cheer with 
cheer, demonstration with demonstration. But they 
could not hear him, so great was the uproar. Indeed, 
not until messengers finally were sent to them did 
they realize what he wanted. Then they began a 
steady shouting that grew as the other States fell in 
line, ultimately drowning out the Roosevelt forces and 
disheartening them. At last the first break in the 
* Four! Four! Four years more!” came, and Malloy, 
alert to the opportunity, obtained Alabama’s vote. 
The stampede was over. 

We saw how Bryan’s speech swayed a convention 
and won him a nomination. Now let us see how an- 
other stirring speech would have overturned the plans 
of party leaders had not circumstance intervened. It 
was in June twenty-eight years ago. From the outset 
this Republican Convention had given signs of being 
very cut and dried. It was in the air that President 
Arthur was receiving shabby treatment, that the 
organization was preparing to knife him because he 
had held party principles to be higher than patronage. 
When Judge William H. West, of Ohio, finished his 
speech nominating James G. Blaine, there was but 
half-hearted applause. Sullenness seemed to have sur- 
charged the atmosphere. At this point the giant figure 
of Martin I. Townsend crossed the platform and began 
the speech that put Arthur in nomination. In his 
booming voice he said: 

“Tam an old man, and the people when we go back 
to our homes will say: ‘What means this? © Mr. 
Arthur has had everybody’s commendation. The poli- 
ticians met at Chicago and were compelled by the 
force of public opinion to give an unqualified com- 
mendation of the administration of Chester A. Arthur, 
and yet he was not renominated.’ ” 

Silence fell and eagle-eyed bushy-browed Townsend 
peered down. He saw that the crowd was with him, 
and, raising his voice, cried: 

“Our constituents will look to us. In the days of 
James Il. that king got into difficulties with the 


bishops. He imprisoned all the leading bishops in 
England. Among them was Trelawney, from Corn- 


wall, Bishop of Bristol. The Cornishmen were very 
much excited because their friend was in jail, and a 
distich was sent out, the burden of which was this: 


“* And shall Trelawney die? And shall Trelawney die? 

Then 30,000 Cornishmen shall know the reason 

why.’ ” 

He paused, caught his breath, then thundered: 

“ And in this case, strike down Mr. Arthur, and not 
30,000 Republicans, but thirty times 30,000 will know 
the reason why!” 

At these words a fervid demonstration seized the 
great convention. “ Arthur! Arthur!” the ery went 
roaring to the rafters. But here circumstance inter- 
vened. If the roll could have been called at this time 
Arthur would have been named. Townsend’s words 
had prodded the delegates into a strange loyalty. 
Speeches for Sherman and Edmunds followed, however, 
and by the time the vote was taken Blaine’s lieutenants 
had their men back in line. As it was, a fourth ballot 
was necessary to nominate Blaine. 

So much for the supreme moment when the oratory 
of one man almost swung another into the nomination. 
Now let us see how another man tried to stop the 
nomination of another candidate. It was at Chicago 
on June 21st, twenty years ago. The man was William 


Bourke Céckran; ‘the candidate Grover Cleveland. 


From early afternoon, when Cleveland’s nomination 
had been proposed hy Governor Abbett, until after 
Time 


midnight the speech-making had continued. 


Hill was pushing his way through the crowds ling. 
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and again New York had 
tried to break Cleveland’s 
forces in an attempt to 
clear the path for their own 
man, David B. Hill. For 
hours the crowd had ex- 
hibited signs of impatience 
and annoyance at the delay, 
but no outbursts had inter- 
rupted the speakers. More- - 
over, it was not until two 
o’clock in the morning that 
the climax came. Then 
Cockran, selected for a final 
attempt to split the Cleve- 
land phalanxes, walked to 
the platform. 

“Tt is now five minutes 
of two,” he cried, taking out 
his watch, “I am worn out 
physically, and I think the 
convention is worn out.” 

He asked an adjournment 
until - ten-thirty the next 
morning. It was refused. 
Then Cockran, his eyes flash- 
ing, strode across the plat- 
form and faced the hostile, 
sullen crowd. Profound 
silence fell. Cockran began 
his speech. It was a won- 
derful speech, a master ora- 
tion flashing with wit, 
pathos, irony, poesy; bright, 
many _ sided, compelling. 
Forgetting their impatience 
and fatigue, the crowd lis- 
tened in silence, and it was 
not until a  quarter-past 
three that Cockran finished 
by thundering: 

“T say to you, gentlemen, 














to-night, in all candor and 
in all honor, that for the 
personality of Mr. Cleveland 
I have the profoundest re- 
spect, and for himself I 
have even a warm friendship. I oppose him in 

this convention because he comes between my party 

and the light of success at the polls; I oppose him 

in this convention because his candidacy imperils the 

success of a party which is now visited with bright 

and alluring prospects. Build, gentlemen, build your 

hopes of success not upon the shifting sands of 

political speculation and prophecy, not upon divided, 

discordant, and repellent forces—build it upon the 

solid rock of Democratic harmony, Democratic unity, 

and Democratic enthusiasm!” 

Not a cheer from that sullen mob followed his 
words, only the eager shouting of the men who had 
sent him there; and at five o’clock, despite Cockran’s 
wonderful oration, Cleveland was nominated. But if 
a speech failed to kill Cleveland’s nomination in the 
dawn of that morning, it was also a speech that gave 
him his first candidacy four years before in the same 
city. Brusque, honest, fearless Cleveland was hated 
by Tammany, and the New York delegation was using 
every trick to block his nomination. According to the 
“unit rule,” all New York delegates were instructed 
to vote with the majority of the delegation. This made 
Tammany men cast their ballots for Cleveland. So 
Cockran and Thomas Francis Grady, Tammany’s 
“prize orators,” pleaded with the convention to ab- 
solve New York from the unit rule. A brilliant speech 
by John R. Fellows, of the New York County Democ- 
racy, was made in reply, 
but the question was in 
doubt until General Ed- 
ward S. Bragg, of Wis- 
consin, took part. While 
speaking of Cleveland, the 
old General suddenly 
cried: 

“We love him not only 
for the friends but for 
the enemies he has made!” 

Abruptly a voice back 
in the hall somewhere 
called: 

“Let ’em have a little 
more grape, Captain 
Bragg.” 

And at this an outburst 
of cheering shook the old 
building from cellar to 
roof, sweeping the conven- 
tion and carrying with it 
the last opposition to 
Cleveland. 

So much for Cleveland. 
Next let us see about the 
man who slipped through 
and snatched the nomina- 
tion while the great fig- 
ures of a convention were 
locked in a death-grapple. 
It was the Republican 
Convention of June 5, 
1880. They refer to it 
as “the greatest in the 


history of the party.” 
They mean it was’ the 
most dramatic. To appre- 


ciate it better, permit me 
for a moment to trace the 
circumstances leading up 
to nomination day. In 
that year two men, mas- 
terfully ambitious, of 
dominant political intel- 
lects, met in the decisive 
battle of their careers. 
They were James G. 
Blaine and Roscoe Conk- 
Blaine by inference 
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Keeping time to the cheering, then leading 
it, the white silk parasol opened and closed 


and other methods had questioned Conkling’s per- 
sonal integrity. Conkling, opinionated and arrogant, 
flew into a rage at a mere mention of his enemy’s 
name. Blaine had induced President Hayes and 
Secretary of the Treasury John Sherman to break 
Conkling’s patronage by turning scores of New York 
men out of their positions. In short, Blaine, a Presi- 
dential candidate during Hayes’s administration, had 
used the Hayes machine to smash Conkling and his 
machine in New York State. But Sherman was a 
candidate, too—Hayes’s candidate—and was counted 
on by the President to slip in during the confusion. 

At the Republican State Convention in the February 
of that year Conkling came out for the renomination 
of General U. S. Grant, twice President and just re- 
turned from his triumphant tour of the world. Blaine 
was his own candidate. And so the lines were drawn 
when they met at Chicago in June, and at that con- 
vention was the flower of the Republicans—men who 
afterward became Presidents, governors, senators, con- 
gressmen. 

There was applause as Conkling’s tall, imperious 
figure strode across the platform and faced the 20,000 
people. They knew he was making a fight, a last fight 
perhaps. That convention, mostly composed of fighters, 
loved a fighter. The cheering began. For fifteen min- 
utes it lasted, and Conkling had to raise his hands 
overhead ten times before it ceased. Silence fell. 
Then, in a voice broken by four days’ wrangling in 
committee-rooms, yet sonorous in its hoarseness, Conk- 
ling began: 

*“* And when asked what State he hails from, our 
sole reply shall be, 

“He hails from Appomattox and its famous apple- 

tree!” 399 


As he quoted the famous lines a tumult broke out 
and lasted for fully half an hour. Then James A. 
Garfield put up Sherman, and other speeches followed, 
nominating other candidates. On the first ballot 
Grant received 304 votes, Blaine 284, Sherman 93, 
Washburne 31, Edmunds 34, and Windom 10. One 
ballot followed another, and, for twenty-eight ballots, 
the supporters of the six men held out grimly, voting 
as they had done at the outset. Then, on the thirty- 
sixth ballot, Garfield, who had not received a vote, 
was given fifty votes. It was the beginning of a 
stampede. The Blaine and Sherman forces broke, and, 
two ballots later, Garfield received 399 votes and the 
nomination. 

In the 1900 convention of the Democrats that nomi- 
nated Bryan at Kansas City the Tammany delega- 
tion from New York saw a chance to shelve an old 
enemy, David B. Hill. So Orator Thomas IF. Grady 
walked the platform and put Hill into nomination for 
the Vice-Presidency, with a most flowery speech—the 
whole situation beautifully ironic. But, while Grady 
was delivering his closing words, Hill was pushing his 
way through the crowds. Upon gaining the platform 
he made a short, bitter speech, declining the nomina- 
tion and frustrating Tammany’s plans. 

And, while touehing upon Vice-Presidents, the Re- 
publican convention of the same year is recalled. The 
Republicans meeting at Philadelphia had nominated 
McKinley by acclamation, but found themselves with a 
Vice-Presidential fight on their hands. They wanted 
Theodore Roosevelt, but Mark Hanna was determined 
not to give him a place on the ticket. So strategy was 
resorted to, and Senator Quay of Pennsylvania framed 
with Platt a resolution to reduce the number of dele- 
gates from Southern States to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. With the resolution came an 
adjournment. Now Hanna’s machine was built upon 
these Southern delegates, and if the convention passed 
the resolution jt would mean the disintegrating of his 
power. That night Hanna and Quay talked it over. 
The next morning Quay withdrew his resolution and 
Roosevelt went on the ticket. 
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W OR Scandinavigating properly three 

things are essential—a taste for 
) § cheese, six weeks’ leisure, and seven 
\ hundred dollars. To be sure, seven 
NJ) hundred dollars left in the savings- 
bank for two whole years brings 
you fifty dollars and twenty-nine 
)cents more, Spent Scandinavigating, 
it leaves you only pleasant mem- 
cries, but rest assured you will have at least seven 
hundred dollars’ worth. 

Moreover, if you Scandinavigate this coming sum- 
mer you will have an added memory of a great event. 
Beginning on the sixth day of next month there will be 
held in Stockholm the sixth set of Olympic games, in 
which banner athletes from all over the world will 
compete. Even such far-off places as China and Chile 
are sending competitors, and practically every Ameri- 
can record-holder will be there striving to maintain 
Uncle Sam’s supremacy. 

A man with seven millions may not be able to spare 
the time to see this great spectacle. But the man 
with only seven hundred to spend can always get away. 
Mr. Husband needs twice that amount if his wife is 
taking him with her. The six weeks, too, can be 
cut down to a month. The essential that should be 
spelled with capitals is a taste for cheese. No matter 
which way you go, sooner or later, and generally 
sooner, you will strike cheese for breakfast, cheese 
tor luncheon, cheese for afternoon tea, and cheese for 
supper. 

The rest of Europe, having discovered long ago what 
a fine little summer playground the northern peninsula 
makes, has devised many pleasant ways of reaching 
it. You can get there by a steamer from Hull or 
Hamburg, or by train from St. Petersburg or Berlin, 
but the best way for Americans is by steamer direct 
from Hoboken. 

Starting from Hoboken for anywhere always makes 
you gladder to go. This route has the advantage also 
of introducing you at once to two great Scandinavian 
peculiarities—or-e—and unhurry. Or-e, split into two 
syllables when pronounced, but otherwise indivisible, 
is the smallest of Scandinavian coins. The money 
standard, depending on which of the three kingdoms 
you are in, is the kronor or kroner or krona, differ- 
ing in spelling, but not in value, being ever twenty- 
six and eight-tenths cents, United States. An or-e, 
being the hundredth of a kronor-er-a, is about a third 
of a cent. 

Unhurry is current, though not currency, all through 
Scandinavia. It is the habit of the native that makes 
you realize that he is not now hurrying, never has 
hurried, and never is going to hurry. 

As he keeps you waiting for your bath or your 
coffee you make up your mind that, if he was travel- 
ing from New York to Trenton, he would still be 
getting off the train at Philadelphia. There is this 
difference: the Norwegian can’t hurry, the Swede 
won’t hurry, and the Dane doesn’t want to hurry. 
There are other differences. Before long you begin 
to realize that the dark sad-faced ones are Nor- 
wegians, the blond sad-faced ones are Swedes, and the 
sharp-nosed merry ones are Danes. 

Another discovery that you quickly make is that 
the nickname “ square-head ” is no idle jest. As you 
look down from above at the steerage passengers you 
observe that Scandinavians actually are square-headed. 
Their skulls, especially those of the Norwegians, look 
as if all through their childhood they had been butting 
them against the mountains. 

Although fast steamers have cut the time between 
New York and Norway to hardly more than a week, 
still Scandinavian ways are not yet our ways. You 
suspect it on the first day out when at dinner they 
bring you thick pea soup into which has been dumped 
a regular rice pudding with raisins in it. That is 
your first inkling of the great secret of Scandinavian 
cooking. ‘“ When in doubt put it in the soup. With 
what is left make sandwiches.” 

But such sandwiches! 

You have had them 


kinds of bread. At first glance the sandwich list is 
puzzling, but as you try to pronounce “ oksetung ” 
aloud you recognize it as an old friend. Inasmuch as 
“ Hollandsk ost” is next to Roquefort, you shrewdly 
and rightly suspect it may be Dutch cheese. Probably 
it is a day or two before you discover that “ roget 
skinke med roraeg” is your honored friend “ ham 
and eggs.” “ Friske himmer” keeps you guessing, 
but is merely “fresh lobster.” 

There is much to see in Christiania, but not too 
much. There are palaces and_ picture-galleries, 
museums and churches to dodge or to go into raptures 
over, as you are inclined. Every European city has 
them, but not every European city has Viking ships— 
two genuine wooden Viking ships recently dug out-of 
burial mounds, where they were put something over 


a thousand years ago by people who knew old Lief - 


Ericson and those other chaps who came back after 

















Miss Anna Rogstad at her seat 
in the Norwegian Parliament 


a long absence and said they had been discovering 
America. Maybe the Vikings did not know how to 
build steamships, but as you study the lines of these 
two huge rowboats seventy by sixteen, with fifteen 
seats for oarsmen, you are convinced that they did 
know how to build boats for speed and safety. In 
these boats many curious relics have been discovered, 
such as the beginning of bedsteads. 

If antiquities tire you there are on almost every 
corner wonderful souvenir shops where trinkets of 
all sorts in the unequaled Norwegian enamel will hold 
you—or at least your wife—spellbound. In a bureau 
of peasant industry run under the direction of the 
Queen are other treasures for the collector and the 
souvenir-hunter: exquisite Hardanger embroideries, 
quaintly carved chairs, bright-hued rugs, and tap- 
estries into which peasant women have woven pictures 
that tell the myths of the Norwegian Sagas. 


By William Johnston 


You soon begin to appreciate the fact that you are 
in a country where women have votes. It surprises 
you to find that the elevator man in a business build- 
ing is a woman. If you are so inclined you may 
even enter the Storthing—the Norwegian Parliament— 
and see at her seat Miss Anna Rogstad, the tirst 
woman to be elected to any Parliament in the world, 
Finland excepted. 

Everywhere is ccurtesy to the traveler and almost 
everywhere is some one who speaks English. For 
things American there is a strong predilection. When 
you drop in to the Tivoli in the evening you find a 
popular Swedish singer billed as “direct from Chi- 
‘ago,’ and a little farther down on the programme in 
large’ black type is “ Little Topsy,” a negro dancer 
who is gathering foreign laurels. Here in the Tivoli, 
if you are’fortunate in picking your evening, you may 
rub shoulders with King Haakon. Most democratic 
of monarchs, he often comes in from his country pal- 
ace at Bygdo and, dressed in ordinary evening clothes, 
sits around a table with a party of his friends listen- 
ing to. the music. His only son, little Prince Olaf, 
is often seen, especially in winter, in the streets of 
Christiania coasting or ski-ing with only one sergeant 
as a bodyguard. 

With more time to spare you might head _ north- 
ward through. the country in the funny-looking but 
not uncomfortable wooden two-wheeled Norwegian 
carts known as stolljoerres, but the train trip from 
Christiania to Tronjhem, a sixteen hours’ journey, is 
well worth, while, as it introduces you to sleeping- 
cars run for the comfort of the passenger instead of 
the convenience of the porter. Probably because it 
is a government railroad there are no upper berths. 
Every pair of passengers has a little room with a 
private wash-stand. 

From the car windows you watch a changing pano- 
rama, wooded mountains, bleak cliffs, dashing water- 
falls, gently flowing rivulets, with here and there a 
small farm, where in the summer season, from four 
in the morning till nine at night, the whole Nor- 
wegian family will be at werk harvesting. On hillocks 
so steep that an American cow would scorn to graze 
on them the Norwegian farmer raises hay. So short 
is the season for curing it that he dare not pile it 
in stacks as we do, but spreads it out on long rows 
of frames. Flat places are so scarce that sometimes, 
where a huge boulder has fallen ilat side up, the 
farmer will laboriously cart up earth and make it into 
a potato-patch, harvesting his crop with a  step- 
ladder. 

When Trondhjem, the old capital of Norway, is 


‘reached it is time to say good-by to night and dark 


ness. Comfortable, roomy, well-managed yachts run 
from here to the North Cape and beyond, making the 
trip in one week, two weeks, three weeks—whatever 
time the traveler has to spare. 

It is hard to get used to not having a sunset. You 
lose track of the hours. Every time you start to go 
to bed some one exclaims at beautiful scenery or a 
playing whale and you hasten on deck again. ‘The 
boat threads its way in and out of beautiful narrow 
fiords lined with magnificent mountains. The journey 
is broken nearly every day by a stop of three or four 
hours, now to climb a glacier, again to watch the 
myriads of gulls and eider ducks at Bird Rock, or 
for a visit to an encampment of Lapps, picturesque 
but dirty, with their herds of reindeer and hordes 
of dogs. 

Yet even here, far beyond the arctic circle, Progress 
has pushed its way. As you land at Hammerfest the 
sight of familiar sewing-machine signs and a moving- 
picture show make it hard to realize that you are in 
the northernmost city of the world. It surprises you 
to learn that telegraph wires are strung all along 
the coast, so that even the humblest fishing village 
may be notified when fish or whales have been sighted. 
It is even more amazing to hear that in another year 
most of the fishing-vessels will be equipped with wire- 
less for the express purpose of spreading fish news. 

Outside of Hammer- 
fest the population is 





on the ship, of course, 
but where you first 
meet them in all their 
glory is on Main Street 
in Christiania. Main 
Street is called Carl 
Johan’s Gade, and be- 
tween the House of 
Parliament and_ the 
Palace it is lined with 
eating-places, most of 
them in summer open 
to the street. Every- 
body who goes to Nor- 
way as a matter of 
course goes first to 
that café where Ibsen 
was wont to sit, and 
he is introduced to a 
formidable sandwich 
list. There are sand- 
wiches in _ fifty-seven 
varieties, all made 
with only one slice of 
bread arranged in care- 
ful color schemes on 
huge platters, ranging 
in tint from caviar 
through ham, herring, 
veal, lettuce, beets, and 
cheese to eggs. Not 
only are there fifty- 
seven varieties, but 








widely scattered. Some- 
times within a radius 
of fifty miles there will 
not be *more_ than 
twenty persons and 
their cottages will be 
miles apart. But even 
here a high degree of 
intelligence prevails, 
for education in Nor- 
way is compulsory 
everywhere. Where 
families are too far 
apart for a school to be 
maintained a_ teacher 
goes the rounds in the 
long winter months, 
spending several weeks 
with each family. 

If fortunate in the 
matter of weather— 
for in some summers 
there are weeks of 
clouds —at the North 
Cape you get a magnifi- 
cent view of the spec- 
tacle that draws thou- 
sands on thousands to 
Norway—the Midnight 
Sun. The yacht comes 
to anchor fifty yards 
or so from a huge rock 
that rises up sheer a 








each variety may be 
had on thgee or four 


The beginnings of bedsteads, found in a Viking ship of the tenth century 
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thousand feet from the 
ocean. The more ven- 


turesome, under the guidance of the ship’s officers, 
aided by alpenstocks and by ropes stretched along the 
perilous path, scale the rock, the ascent taking nearly 
an hour and a half. Even at midnight there is light 
enough for photography. 
lines up the climbers at the top of the rock and takes 
their picture. 

Midnight approaches. Everybody stands watching 
the golden disk of the sun, which has been sinking 
until it seems only a few feet above the horizon. It 
is a strange sensation. Experience of many evenings 


The ubiquitous camera-man‘ 
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after a little more than a day’s journey, arrive in 
the capital of Sweden, having passed from a country 
of bare rocks and fishing-stations through wonderful 
copper and iron mines into a beautiful land of lakes 
and fertile fields. 

As you start southward, if wise or warned, you will 
have shipped your heavy rugs and wraps, your wife’s 
fur coat and your ulster, direct by express to the 
port from which you intend to take the steamer for 
home. You will need them no longer. The tem- 
perature of Stockholm and Copenhagen in July and 
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A street of Hammerfest, the world’s most northerly city 


in another zone tells you that presently it will vanish, 
but. it not. Instead it swings slowly along the 
horizon for a few minutes and then begins its upward 
climb. 

Down on the yacht these who refused to climb have 
been amusing themselves fishing over the side of the 
hoat. ‘They, too, have seen the Midnight Sun from 
the deck, the plorious picture framed between two 
jutting headlands on small rock islets. ; 

Little groups of the passengers form supper-parties 
all over the deck and sit discussing the wonderful 
spectacle till two or three or four in the morning. 
Why not? It is broad day. It has beeh broad day 
for a week. 

Coming back from the North Cape, if you tire of 
the sea trip—which hardly is possible, for the fiords 
are as smooth as mill ponds—you may far in_ the 
north of Norway get aboard the Lapland express and, 


does 


August is either pleasantly warm or unpleasantly 
warm. Up at the North Cape you always need all 
the warm clothes you have with you and wish for 
more, though even there the long afternoons are often 
hot if you happen to be mountain-climbing. 

Everybody who goes to Stockholm ought to do three 
things: Take a boat ride around the city, take a bath 
in one of the public bathing-houses, take a journey to 
Skansen. 

The city proper is on an island between Lake Malar 
and the Saltsjo, an arm of the Baltic Sea. “ Seeing 
Stockholm ” boats start from various places and afford 
a most excellent method of getting your bearings. On 
all of them are English-speaking guides. In fact, you 
can always find some one everywhere in Stockholm 
who speaks English far better than you do Swedish, 
for English is taught in the public schools. 

Bathing in Sweden is a business. Even the hotel 





bath-rooms are extraordinary—regular suites of rooms 
one for the bath proper, one for shower-baths of vari. 
ous sorts, and one for a drying-room wherein you find 
enormous towels as large as American sheets. ‘lhe 
public baths are luxurious. ‘They are built around 
courts where, after the bath, you may have your 
coffeé under great trees surrounded by beds of beauti- 
ful flowers. It is apt to bother Americans a bit to 
find that the bath-rubbers for both men and women 
are strapping Swedish girls, business-like and un- 
abashed. But this is only one manifestation of the 
advanced activities of woman in Sweden. You find 
her occupying all sorts of positions. You see her 
boldly swinging off street-cars without waiting for 
them to stop. You are told that a woman is street 
commissioner—Miss Hedin, a sister of the explorer of 
Tibet, Dr. Sven Hedin. 

Museums and picture galleries and palaces and 
churches there are galore if your mind runs in that 
direction, but the balmy summer air is more apt to 
lure you to Stockholm’s great playground, Djurgarden. 
Boats or tram-car lines will take you there quickly, 
but the taxicab fare is hardly more than a quarter. 
Here you may dine sumptuously at Broadway prices 
in Sweden’s most famous restaurant, Haesselbacken, 
seated on a beautiful terrace listening to a wonderful 
erchestra. The dish of the place is “red spots,” a 
variety of Swedish sole. The Swedish taste in eating 
is to be relied on, for eating is the Swede’s main occu- 
pation. He eats at least five times a day. Even the 
clerks in the stores are let off two or three times in 
working hours to get something to eat. In Djurgarden 
there are all varieties of other eating-places, two or 
three theaters, a permanent circus, and a variety of 
entertainment booths, the whole thing suggesting to the 
American mind a sort of dignifled Coney Island. 

But the one thing that Stockholm has that no 
other city has is Skansen. This is a seventy-acre 
park in Djurgarden started twenty years ago by Dr. 
Arthur Hazelius to illustrate the whole of Swedish 
life and history. You can find in it almost every 
animal, bird, reptile, and plant and tree that exists 
in Sweden. There is a Lapp encampment with rein- 
deer, a bear’s den, and a collection of seals. You can 
peer into sixteenth-century huts with their original 
furniture or stroll through beautiful gardens, and 
when tired you can sit under the trees and have coffee 
and waffles brought you by pretty Swede girls. 

But it is not wise to give all the time in Stockholm 
to pleasure. There is much to be learned there. A 
marvelous system of telephones, one owned by the 
government and the other by a private company, mak- 
ing it possible for any one to communicate from any- 
where in the kingdom to anywhere else for a trifling 
fee, is well worth studying. Street-cars that are 
never overcrowded are another surprise. You can 
stand on the platform if you are so minded, but, if 
you do, you cannot enter the car. There are so many 
sit-places and so many stand-places, and when they 
are all taken you wait for the next car. 

And the last thing you do before you leave Stock- 
holm is to go back and buy some more of those 
marvelous pocket-knives of the finest Swedish steel 
and so thin—well, so thin that you feel sure you can 
safely carry them through the customs in your trousers 
pockets: 
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Copyright. 1912, by Edwin Levick 


THE LARGEST SAILING YACHT IN THE WORLD 


COMMODORE ROBERT EF, 
YORK, RECENTLY, FOR ENGLAND. 


TOD’S SCHOONER YACHT “ KARINA,” WHICH SAILED 
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AOPRS. TRESCOTT, in the very act of 
ws greeting her daughter-in-law, saw, 
oN with a sinking of the heart, how her 

* face changed and hardened when in 
G45 her little speech of welcome she said, 


have the chance of hearing some- 
thing about these three wonderful 
years.” 

The younger woman drew her hand away quickly. 
“But you must know everything,’ she protested. 
“Surely George’s letters—” 

“Oh, George’s letters—!” In her apprehension Mrs. 
Trescott assumed an unnaturally lively manner. 
“They’re full of details about people I don’t know 
and descriptions of places I shall never see, but 
nothing about himself, and there’s a long accumulation 
of curiosity on my part to satisfy. We must get it 
over before he comes,” she added, and her words 
sounded in Natalie’s ears very like a threat. 

“She shows her thirty years and something more,” 
was ‘Mrs. Trescott’s thought; and aloud she said, 
“You’re tired, my dear. I'll take you to your room.” 
She never called her daughter-in-law Natalie. All the 
women she had ever known had dignified Biblical 
names, or, as the limit of fantasy, something strictly 
Saxon, and this seemed an exotic impropriety that she 
could not bring herself to use. 

As she followed her mother-in-law up the shallow, 
polished stairs Natalie knew just how neat and cold 
and clean her bedroom would seem, and the feeling of 
oppression that its rigid impeccability would provoke 
in her. She had only stayed twice before in this quiet 
New England town; once when, as George’s fiancée, 
she had come to be appraised, and again after the 
year-long honeymoon, during which visit the momen- 
tous decision had been reached by George and his 
mother that it was time for him to get to work. Na- 
talie smiled as she remembered the long conversations 
she had listened to on the subject, conversations that 
had seemed to her then full of a beautiful conscious- 
ness of duty to self and country and tradition, but 
sounded to her now rather pathetically thin and 
pompous, though she tried to put the thought from 
her. She shook her head almost impatiently when 
Mrs. Trescott asked her if there were anything more 
that she wanted; she felt keenly the desire to be 
alone, and, in the atmosphere of the past, to find out, 
if possible, just how much she could make of the 
present. 

“ Tl lie down for a while and then I’ll unpack,” she 
said, gently urging her hostess toward the door. 
“ Dinner’s at seven, I suppose, isn’t it?” 

“Supper,” corrected Mrs. Trescott, and left her. 

The house was soundless, and the room exactly as 
she remembered it. It was filled, as was indeed every 
other room, with photographs and relics of her hus- 
band from his earliest infancy up to the present time, 
for Mrs. Trescott had put in the most conspicuous 
place on the mantel, with the view perhaps of miti- 
gating in part the pain of her short separation from 
him, the latest picture of George—George, tall, hand- 
some, and so eminently correct. Almost with the 
sensation of looking at a stranger, Natalie leaned her 
elbows on the mantel and stared at the familiar face. 
She had been married for five years; when, she won- 
dered, was it decided once and for all how well one 
human being knew another or how much one cared? 
His eyes—fine eyes they were, too—met hers, smiling 
and rather complacent; he was of the type, she 
could not help seeing, born to appeal pre-eminently 
to women, One could not meet him and remain un- 


aware of the fact for long. Everything about him 
told of feminine affection lavishly bestowed, told it 
openly but slyly, like a stage “aside.” It was not 
that he was flirtatious, far from it, but even his con- 
stanecy to her seemed to say, “See in what bonds of 
devotion I am held!” He carried with him easily 
and gracefully, as one accustomed to the burden, the 
atmosphere of love, for even before his marriage it 
had been his to bear, with what degree of strength a 
boy may possess, the weight of an almost overwhelm- 
ing maternal adoration. 

His father had died when he was a baby, the only 
one, and Natalie dimly guessed how penniless the 
Trescotts had been up to the day when marriage 
with her had put him forever luxuriously beyond the 


' reach of want. It was not that he snobbishly re- 


frained from speaking of his former poverty, but 
that his mother’s tenderly ingenious efforts had all 
but kept him unconscious of it. What, in the way of 
petty economies and gigantic self-sacrifice, she had 
done for him he apparently did not know. He had 
gone to school and college with other young men of 
his kind, spending what he had to spend freely and 
with scarcely an idea of the manner in which it had 
been collected, almost penny by penny, for his 
pleasure and amusement. Natalie, more practical and 
infinitely more imaginative than he, had been able 
to reconstruct this part of his existence with a far 
nearer approach to the truth than he could ever 
reach. She remembered now with what an odd feel- 
ing of jealousy she had at first suspected the in- 
numerable discomforts and renunciations that his 
mother had endured for his sake—jealousy that she, 
with all her money, would never be able to do for 
him this sordid and distressing thing that yet so 
finely. showed just how intensely one cared. 

It was perhaps this feeling that had made the 
presence of his mother, from the beginning, so per- 
turbing to her—this and the knowledge that in spite 
of all Mrs. Trescott’s kindness and politeness to her, 
she was not liked. Probably no one who had mar- 
ried George would have been, but the thought did 
not comfort her, for at first, in the white heat of her 
love for him, she had wanted almost with frenzy to 
fit in absolutely with his surroundings, to be at one 
with him in the affections of the people who loved 
him. That time seemed to her suddenly very far 
away and incomprehensible; what her mother-in-law 
called “these three wonderful years,” though not 
wonderful to her in that sense, had been transforming 
enough, at least, to merit the adjective. She turned 
from the mantel, impatiently reminded that Mrs. 
Trescott wanted to know everything. Was it sus- 
picion, she wondered, or only the natural curiosity 
of a person who has but one interest in life? It 
could hardly be suspicion, she assured herself, when 
everything on the face of it seemed to be going so 
uncommonly well. At all events, she could point to 
George’s abnormally successful career and let it speak 
for itself. Any man who, having entered the diplo- 
matic service as second secretary of the embassy in 
Austria, could manage in three years to be appointed 
Permanent Under-Secretary. of ‘State needed no ex- 
planations. If he did, George’s own confident person 
would furnish them when, in a few days’ time, he 
would have finished his work with the State Depart- 
ment and arrived at his mother’s house. She turned 
to her trunks and began to unpack. 





It was late in the evening, and Natalie, seated on 
the side of the fireplace opposite her mother-in- 
law, had so far succeeded in keeping the conversation 
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along lines chosen by herself, but at last, inadvert- 
ently, she spoke of Washington and so provided an 
opening. Mrs. Tresecott took it. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, as one who has almost for- 
gotten to mention an unimportant subject. “I in- 
tended to ask you about Washington. How did 
George go about it to get his appointment? He hardly 
knew any one there, did he?” 

Natalie straightened herself with the alert look of 
a defendant. ‘“ We knew a few people,” she an- 
swered. “And it was more a matter of passing 
examinations than making friends.” 

“ Examinations,” repeated Mrs. Trescott. “I sup- 
pose that George did wonders to get finally so good a 
post.” 

Natalie kept her eyes on the fire. 

“Yes, wonders,” she answered, in a colorless voice. 

“Then how was it they kept him so long in Wash- 
ington doing nothing? You were there nearly a year, 
weren’t you?” 

Natalie got up from her chair. 

“Do you mind if I smoke?” she asked. “I can 
always talk better when I’m smoking.” 

Mrs. Trescott nodded, and for a moment there was 
silence. 

“T liked Washington so much,” Natalie said, “ that 
I was sorry we weren’t there longer. We had just 
begun to feel at home.” 

“Yes, George wrote that you both enjoyed it. But 
your staying there that length of time had something 
to do with the examinations, hadn’t it?” 

Natalie looked up quickly and tried to meet Mrs. 
Trescott’s eye, but the older woman had turned her 
head away and her expression was unilluminating. 
Natalie’s manner became frankly explanatory. 

“Yes. I suppose he told you he had to take them 
twice—some stupid technicality, I don’t know what.” 

“He mentioned it,” Mrs. Trescott admitted. ‘“ He 
seemed rather discouraged for a while. It must be 
hard for a young man with no political— pull,’ it’s 
ealled, isn’t it?—to get anything to do.” 

Suddenly and vividly her mother-in-law’s words re- 
called to Natalie the winter in Washington and 
George’s “discouragement.” In a rush of memory 
she saw again the idolized young man whose life had 
been made easy at the expense of others and for whom 
inevitable success had been so freely prophesied, hurt, 
and bewildered by neglect, indignant with failure, and 
attributing it to any and every cause except the right 
one. She wondered how much he had told his mother, 
and if she knew why he had taken the examination 
twice. She prayed that the spoiled child in George 
had not cried and complained to the one person it 
would distress above all. In any case, she could not 
be the first to speak of it, though little by little she 
was realizing that Mrs. Trescott’s questions meant 
more than mere maternal interest. There was back 
of them a definite anxiety and a real desire to know. 

She smiled with deliberate carelessness. 

“Oh, George is always discouraged unless he gets 
what he wants immediately,” she said. “ But what 
he finally got was worth waiting for, wasn’t it? He 
has been a success!” 

“It’s just that,” said Mrs. Trescott, slowly, as one 
who makes a difficult confession, “ that puzzles me.” 

For a moment the enormity of her meaning took 
Natalie’s breath away. That of all people in the 
world his mother should doubt him and ackeowledge 
it seemed to her incredible and monstrous. It was 
enough, surely, that one person should recognize the 
idol’s feet of clay, but if that one had stripped her- 
self of everything in order to keep them hidden from 
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the rest of humanity it was unfair that any one else 
should even suspect their existence. 

‘] don’t wonder you’re puzzled,” she said, with a 
quick attempt at apparent candor. “ Not one in a 
thousand goes up as fast as he’s gone. It’s phenom- 
enal.” Her rested on the severe, intelligent 
face opposite her with an expression that was almost 
tender. ‘“ You have every reason to be proud of him,” 
she added, and the conviction with which she said it 
startled her. 

In Mrs. Trescott’s smile there was a look of grati- 
tude. 

Perhaps that’s been what I couldn’t understand,” 
she agreed, “ the rapidity with which he’s gone. And 
now he has good friends, I believe. He wrote me 
several times that Mr, Fleming had been very kind to 
him, and he’s one of the most influential men in the 
Senate, isn’t he?” 

What, Natalie wondered, had George not told her? 
It seemed at least to be a safe assumption that he 
had imparted to her all the things that he had better 
have left unmentioned. She tried to keep from her 
face all the anxiety and annoyance that she felt. 

“Yes, Mr. Fleming’s been extremely kind. He’s 
done a great deal for George, but of course, unless 
George himself were very much worth while, neither 
Mr. Fleming nor any one else could help him.” It 
seemed to her suddenly that she was telling the truth 
and that George could not have suc- 
ceeded if he had not had success in 
him and been capable of fine things. 
She was glad that she had presented 
this point of view, eager and de- 
lighted to be convinced, She got up 
from her chair feeling that she 
could not talk about it any longer. 
His mother appeared to her as the 
skeptic whose doubts were subver- 
sive to her faith, and she longed to 
escape from her while that faith was 
yet whole. 
“Oh, your 


eves 


son’s a great man!” 
she said, lightly. “In the bosom 
of the family, when no one’s listen- 
ing, let’s admit it frankly and in all 
vanity. Now good night, dear, I’m 
very tired and I’m going to bed.” 

At the door she turned and looked 
back: Her mother-in-law was still 
sitting by the fire, her face was 
stern and quiet, her hands were 
folded in her lap. Had she been 
convinced? Was she happy or un- 
happy? It was impossible to tell. 
Natalie closed the door softly and 
went up-stairs. 


In the course of the next few days 
it became more and more apparent 
to Natalie that the relations be- 
tween Mrs. 'Trescott and herself had 
changed from what they used to be 
in the early days of her marriage. 
In some subtle way they were no 
longer enemies, but allies, the 
sharers of a common secret that 
would never be mentioned, perhaps, 
but bound them together as fellow- 


conspirators are bound. To _ the 
younger woman the feeling was 


sometimes almost unbearably irk- 
some. Through endlessly long hours 
they talked of the surface of things, 
of Vienna, and of Paris, where they 
had gone after leaving Vienna, and 
in the background Natalie was al- 
Ways conscious of unspoken ques- 
tions and conclusions and of a con- 
viction that steadily grew. There 
were moments when the temptation 
was nearly irresistible to break the 
silence and say brutally and merci- 
fully: “It’s all right. Don’t worry 
about George nor how he came to 
be where he is. I assure you he is 
a great man and this is just the be- 
ginning.” It was not because it was 
a lie that she could not say it. To 
sacrifice the truth for George’s sake 
would have been no new thing, but 
she could not, did not dare to violate 
the stillness in which Mrs. Trescott 
had taken refuge. 

It was impossible even to guess 
when and how the doubt had first 
been implanted in his mother’s mind, 
It might have come to life suddenly 
during that wretched winter in Washington, sowed per- 
haps by George’s careless complaints; or it might have 
been a fruit of slower growth matured by three years’ 
thought of him and unhindered by his radiant presence ; 
once there, however, Natalie could see that it had 
come to stay. Hopelessly she felt that no words of 
hers could bring back the lost confidence which in 
Mrs. Trescott’s fundamentally honest and transparent 
soul showed as plainly as her unchanging adoration 
of him. She seemed, if possible, even a little more 
adoring, as if it were easier to love him now that the 
hard brightness of his perfection had dimmed in her 
sight to a softer human fallibility. It was this in- 
creased love that, in a measure, consoled Natalie for 
Mrs. Treseott’s loss of faith; George, at all events, 
would be a gainer, and wasn’t that, after all, the end 
for which they had invariably tried and were still 
trying? 


Two days before George was to arrive Natalie went 
in to Boston to lunch with a friend and see her dress- 


maker. It was nine o’clock before she got back to 
her mother-in-law’s house. She went immediately 


into the library, where they always sat in the evening, 
and, as she opened the door, she saw Mrs. Treseott 
standing with a letter in her hand. At the sight of 
ler face an instant premonition of disaster seized her, 
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a knowledge that some irreparable thing had occurred. 
She almost ran forward. 

“What is it?” she asked. 
George—?” 

She knew as she spoke that it was not George, that 
it had nothing to do with him. She saw the hand- 
writing on the envelope that Mrs. Trescott held, and 
realized in a flash the whole nature and extent of the 
catastrophe that had overtaken her. 

“This is for you,” Mrs. Trescott said, and gave her 
the letter. “I opened it by mistake. It’s addressed, 
yeu see, to Mrs. George Trescott, and that’s my name 
too.” 

Even in the panic that had caught her Natalie was 
able to admire the quiet apology. She took the paper 
mechanically and went toward the lamp as if to read 
it, but there was no need, as she knew already only 
too well the style of Mr. Fleming’s effusions. She 
stood for a moment that seemed endless holding it 
in her hand and looking at it with unseeing eyes. She 
felt as if she had lost all power to move or speak; in 
the numbness of her mind there was but one thought; 
“Fool! Why couldn’t he have remembered that there 
were two of us!” She was bitterly angry. 

Mrs. Trescott was the first to break the silence. 

“JT shall have to tell George,” she said. Natalie 
turned and faced her. ‘ Unless,” she added, quickly, 
“you'll do it yourself.” 


“ What’s happened? 





She took the paper mechanically and went toward the lamp 


Natalie walked to the fireplace and dropped the 
letter on the burning logs. She watched it flame up 
and die; she saw bits of it, still glowing, caught by a 
draught and carried up the chimney. As if fascinated, 
she stayed until the last had disappeared into the red 
heart of the fire. 

“T sha’n’t tell him,” she said at length. As soon 
as she had spoken she knew that the panic was over. 
She was angry still, but very quiet. She said over and 
over to herself, “I must be very patient with her, 
and gentle. This really hurts her more than it does 
me.” 

“Then I must,” Mrs. Trescott said. 

“ Why?” 

Mrs. Treseott turned upon her with a sort of cold 
fierceness. ‘‘ Because you’ve done him a great wrong,” 
she answered, “and it will be for him to deal with 
you as he thinks best.” 

Natalie nodded. “That may be, but you’d better 
not tell him.” 

‘Of course you’d say that—” Mrs. Trescott began. 

** You think I’m saying it only for myself,” Natalie 
interrupted. “but indeed I’m not. It’s for his sake as 
well that I ask you not to tell him. Don’t you see 
that if you do you'll take everything away from him; 
not only his peace and happiness, but his confidence 
in himself and the career in which he’s interested.” 
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“ Those won’t be taken away from him. 
what happens he’ll still have his work.” 

Natalie looked at her. 

“Do you think,” she asked in a low voice, “ that 
when he finds out how he got it he will feel inclined 
to keep it?” 

Mrs. Trescott clasped her hands with a quick, 
nervous movement. In her face was a look of sudden 
understanding. 

“Is that it?” she said. There was pain and horror 
in her tone, but no incredulity. She knew now that 
it had been something like this that she had feared 
for a long time, and, though she was angry and 
grieved beyond measure, she felt no surprise. “ But 
how could you do such a horrible thing, Natalie? [ 
thought you loved George—how could you do this?” 

Natalie turned away. “I did love him. That was 
the trouble.” 

“T don’t believe you did it for his sake!” Mrs. 
'Trescott spoke with a violence of conviction that was 
belied by her too evident uneasiness. “ You’re trying 
to pretend that it-was through you and your sin that 
George arrived where he is. It’s not true; you know 
it isn’t!” 

Natalie shrugged her shoulders. 
tempt to answer. 

“And if it were true”—her mother-in-law’s voice 
dropped as she admitted the possibility that so hurt 
every feeling of pride in her—* if 
you did it because you loved him, 
don’t you see how wrong it was and 
how instead of giving to him you’ve 
taken away everything, even his 
honor.” 

“Oh, not his honor,” said Nat- 
alie, contemptuously. ‘“ You’d al- 
ready seen to that!” 
Mrs. Trescott started. 
What do you mean?” 

“T mean that from the moment 


No matter 


She did not at- 


“ T—how? 


he was born you’d so accustomed 
him to accepting, that the daily 


offering was a matter of ‘course, a 
necessity, a triviality not to be 
thought about. You hadn’t allowed 
him to bear a responsibility and 
you’d crushed him beneath obliga- 
tions so immense that if his honor, 
by some miracle, had survived, the 
knowledge of them would have been 
enough to shame him forever be- 
cause they were beyond payment, 
because the debt was too over- 
whelming!” 

Mrs. Treseott faced her daughter- 
in-law with flaming eyes. She was 
nearly speechless with anger. If Nat- 
alie had even attacked George she 
would have been less indignant, for 
that which she had attacked was 
something still dearer and more 
intimately her own; her sufferings 
for his sake, her generosities, the 


very heart of a virtue that had 
seemed to her unassailable and 
sacred. 


“Do you call it dishonor for a son 
to accept from his mother?” she 
asked. 

“Some gifts are too great to offer 
or to accept. If you force them on 
him you make a god of him and a 
god requires sacrifices. He takes 
them as his due and demands tiem, 
so that when the mother isn’t there 
to make them some one else will be 
forced to; some one who loves him. 
I carried on the work you’d begun, 
that was all.” 

“ And Mr. Fleming—?” 

Natalie shrank back a little. 

“Oh, Mr. Fleming or another, she 
said, hopelessly. “ What difference 
did it make? George wanted some- 
thing and couldn’t get it, so I had 
to get it for him and I took the only 
means that offered. Some one had 
to go to the wall, and obviously it 
couldn’t be George. George and 
failure were incompatible terms; 
you’d made them so. From the 
moment I came into this house I 
was made to feel that whenever it 
was a question between him and 
any one else it was the other per- 
son’s duty, and privilege even, to 
give way to him. I was a rich 
young woman of no family and it was an honor 
for me to marry him. But you were always won- 
dering when my antecedents were going to show 
themselves in some dreadful way through me; you 
were afraid I was going to be a millstone around 
his neck and ruin his future. Even when I settled 
all my money on him, though you and he accepted it 
as a matter of course, I knew that you thought it was 
somehow vulgar on my part for me to call attention 
to the difference between our financial positions. I 
loved him so much then that I didn’t care. I was 
glad that the tradition of sacrifice did hang about 
him, and all that I feared was that there would never 
be any that I could make.” She laughed. “I needn’t 
have been afraid; there were plenty.” 

The bitterness of her words and voice were so as- 
tounding to Mrs. Trescott that she had no answer to 
make. 

“Don’t think I’m saying this to reproach you,” 
Natalie went on after a pause. The bitterness had 
passed and she spoke quite naturally, “for I’m not in 
the least. It was quite natural, but you made me 
feel that I was worth very little and that George 
was infinitely precious and I was only too ready to 
believe it. In a way, you see, that explains why I— 
did what I did. He had to have what he wanted, and 
if I could get it for*him, no matter at what cost to 








myself, I felt that I must do it. 
you?” 

In the last words there was a note of appeal that 
Mrs. Trescott could not ignore. 

“ Couldn’t he,” she asked, almost timidly—* couldn’t 
he have got what he wanted through his own merits?” 

Natalie shook her head. 

“He did try,” she said, and smiled a little. “ But, 
oh, my dear, his merits! I believed in him because 
you and he believed so firmly and because I adored 
him. When I first began to doubt it was dreadful, and 
I shut my eyes and wouldn’t see. Then he failed at 
his examinations and I explained it to him and to 
myself in a hundred 
different ways, but in 
my heart 1 knew the 
reason. It made me 
love him all the more. 


You see that, don’t 


I wanted to comfort 
him and murder the 
examiners who had 
hurt him and hadn’t 


understood that he had 
to have his own way 
because he was George 
and couldn’t fail. Then 
he really studied hard. 
It was dreadful to see 
him, he was so dis- 
couraged one moment 
and so sure the next. 
But somehow I became 
sure of only one thing, 
and that was that he’d 
never succeed; he’d had 
too much done for him 
and he’d done too little 
for himself. It was a 
panie and an obsession 
with me; I couldn’t get 
rid of the idea and I 
couldn’t bear it. I was 
determined to do some- 
thing, no matter what, 
perform some miracle 
that would put him be- 
yond the reach of pos- 
sible future defeat, for 
I thought if I could 
once get him started, 
well started, the rest 
would be easy. You 
don’t have to be a 
genius, you know, to 
succeed in diplomacy. 
It’s full of stupid men, 
so it was just the ques- 
tion of getting him in 
and finding some one 
to help him. I met 
Mr. Fleming. He was 
very important, very in- 
fluential. He had the 
power to help George 
in every way—” She 
broke off suddenly and 


made a_ vague little 
gesture with out- 
stretched hand and 


raised eyebrows. 
“That’s all there is 
about it.” 

“But you should 
have waited to see 
what he could have 
done alone,” said Mrs. 
Trescott. She did not 
know that the anger 
had quite died out of 
her voice; her only 
sensation was one of 
hopeless sadness. “ You 
didn’t have faith 
enough,” she went on. 
“He might have suc- 
ceeded. Your sacrifice 
may have been useless.” 

“Tt was worse than that,” Natalie said, and her 
face was very hard, “ but I’ve only found it out since.” 
She was silent for a time, looking into the fire, and 
Mrs. Trescott waited. She felt that something worse 
was to come, some end to the confession so painful 
that she hardly dared to guess it. Natalie looked up 
at her and began to speak slowly as if she were search- 
ing for the exact words with which to explain the 
almost unexplainable. 

“You see I loved him a great deal,” she said. 
“And I was terribly tempted to make sacrifices for 
him. I wanted to prove to myself the full extent of 
my love; I wanted to suffer for him even if he were 
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never to know of it or suspect it. If I’d been wiser I'd 
have seen it as a temptation and resisted it, for it 
kills love more surely than any other thing.” 

Mrs. Trescott leaned forward eagerly. 
not true,” she said. “I know it’s not true. 
it’s the right kind of a sacrifice.” 

Natalie shook her head. ‘“ You’re talking from a 
mother’s point of view; I’m not.” 

She got up and moved restlessly about the room. 
“A mother’s love,” she went on, “is always a little 
protective, a little superior, but the other isn’t, and 
when it becomes so it dies. You can’t give and give, 


“ That’s 
Not if 


unless it’s to your child, and not see that it’s charity, 





The maid came in and handed Natalie a telegram 


and where there’s charity there’s contempt. You can’t 
avoid it.” 

“You speak,” said Mrs, Trescott, scornfully, “as 
if you’d done something noble instead of something un- 
speakably base. Don’t you see that the contempt you 
have is for yourself and not for George, because what 
you gave was dreadful?” 

“T gave what I had,” said Natalie. 
little. 
now.” 

“Then you don’t love him any longer?” his mother 
asked. 

Natalie turned upon her fiercely. 


She paused a 
“Tf it were to do over again I’d know better 


“T’ve got to,” 





she cried—* that’s just what’s so horrible. I must 
love him, for that’s all that justifies me, all that 
keeps alive in me any self-respect; if I don’t I shall 
see myself as you see me—unspeakably base. I must 
blind my eyes to everything and believe he was worth 
doing for what I did. It’s all my virtue now, all 
that’s left me. You despise me because I’ve deceived 
him, but all the rest of my life I’ve got to do some- 
thing infinitely more dishonest; I’ve got to deceive 
myself!” 

Mrs. Trescott got up from her chair and put her 
hand on Natalie’s shoulder. Her only feeling was that 
she must defend her son; loyalty to him overcame 
every other considera- 
tion. 

“But you must love 
him!” she said. “ He 
is worth it! See what 
he’s done for himself, 
see what you’ve made 
of him!” 

Her hand dropped to 
her side. She realized 
suddenly the purport 
of her words and she 
felt guilty, almost an 
accomplice. 

“Oh, I can’t 
about it any more,” she 
said. “Go to bed. Ul 
see you in the morn- 
ing.” She turned away 
and left the room. 


talk 


They met at break- 
fast the following 
morning with the quiet 
of people in whom emo- 
tion has been exhaust- 
ed. They spoke indif- 
ferently of indifferent 
things and even made 
plans for the day. The 
only change was that 
they did not look at 
each other; consciously 
or unconsciously, their 
eves did not meet. 
Toward the end of the 
meal the maid came 
in and handed Nat- 
alie a telegram. “I 
suppose it’s from 
George,” she said, and 
opened it. 

It read, “ Coming up 
to-morrow, four o’clock 
train. Ask mother if 
she has room for Flem- 
ing. Have invited him 
for week-end. Tell her 
very important he 
should come. George.” 

For a moment Nat- 
alie sat holding the 
paper in her hand and 
feeling again the numb- 
ness of the night before. 


Mrs. ‘Trescott moved 
nervously, 
“There’s an answer 


prepaid, madam,” said 
the maid, encourag- 
ingly, “and the boy’s 
waiting.” 

Natalie tossed the 
telegram to her mother- 
in-law. 

“It’s for you to an- 
swer,” she said. 

For an appreciable 
time the only sound 
that broke the silence 
was the respectful but 
impatient shuffling of 
the maid as she shifted 
her weight from one 
foot to the other in order to call attention to the fact 
that she was still there. Finally Mrs. Trescott raised 
her head. 

“Tell George he can bring Mr. Fleming,” she said. 
Her eyes met Natalie’s, and they looked at each 
other with understanding, almost with tenderness. 
The maid still waited. 

“T’d rather he’d have come alone,” Mrs. Trescott 
added, “but I suppose if he wants Mr. Fleming he 
must have him. He must have what he wants, I 
suppose, whatever he wants.” 

Natalie nodded. 

““T suppose so,” 


C Hares 


~ 


” 


she said, 





Lone years ago, before we two began, 
Who plucked the what’s-o’clock you love to blow? 
And, when I could not hold them ’neath your chin, 
Was it worth while for buttercups to grow? 





ur Garden 
By Mary Berkeley 


Could the white hawthorn blossom spring by spring 


When you and I were never there to see? 
I think the world just waited all those years 


For you and me! 


The nightingale can scarce have cared to sing 
Before we listened under star-lit skies! 

The night was dark before we loved those stars 

And counted them and called them “ angels’ eyes ”! 


Then did no skylark rise into the sun, 
And did no daisy open in the dew, 
Or were they getting ready all those years 
For me and you? 


Ah no, my dear, they gave no thought to us; 
The wild birds sang for others in the spring, 


And many a boy and girl have lingered here 
To learn the meaning of the songs they sing. 





Ofttimes a lad has pulled the hawthorn down 
To crown hjs lady as they wandered by, 
Yet, who could love the garden through those years 
As you and I? 
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Ent SHR ARRON AACHEN 
PROVED 
= ABEL,” said Harriet, “can you keep a secret? 
M Jf you can, I’ve half a mind to tell you some- 
thing.” 

“Can I keep a secret?” returned Mabel. ‘“ Well, I 


srather guess I can! Hannah Brown was in here 
Thursday and told me of how her mother threw a 
ciina plate at her father at breakfast last Thursday 
morning, and missed him, breaking all the tea-cups on 
he mantelpiece and entirely ruining their new 
ormolu clock, and V’ve never breathed a word about 
it to anybody yet. And two weeks ago yesterday, 
Lulu Henderson was in here and told me in strictest 
confidence how her father had really had to take the 
family portraits down off the wall and send them 
to a pawn-shop over in Philadelphia to raise money 
enough to pay for the second instalment on her 
mother’s new motor-car, and forty elephants couldn’t 
drag it out of me. What’s more, poor Mrs. Windles 
Was over here day before yesterday and confided to 
me the unhappy fact, which she wouldn’t have get out 
for anything in the world, that her daughter Susy is 
not really over in New York studying music as every- 
body has been given to believe, but has actually gone 
out to Reno and taken a cottage there for a year so 
that before next spring comes around she can qualify 
as a resident in order to get a divorce from Jim 
Slobberts, who, Mrs. Windles says, though outwardly 
kind and considerate and generous, as a matter of 
fuct is the meanest, most brutal old skinflint in 
private life that was ever inflicted upon a long-suffer- 
ing woman. ‘There are at least three of the most 
important secrets in this town, confided to me by 
people who know me, and who are fully aware that 
even the fires of the Inquisition could not lead me to 
betray them—and yet you ask me if I can keep a 
secret! Have L told anybody that Marie Shoemaker’s 
first husband had been an English butler before he 
turned up here and married Marie, representing him- 
self as the younger son of a British peer? Have I 
ever breathed to a soul what I have known all along, 
that the reason '’om Traddles resigned as paying- 
teller in Colonel Blathers’s bank was that Betsy 
Blathers proposed marriage to him and he refused 
even to think of it, thereby getting the whole Blathers 
family down on him? Did I even tell you what 
Jessie Sikes told me after Sunday-school last Sunday, 
that she knew you dyed your hair and bought your 
complexion by the box from a mail-order house? You 
know I never did, and, what’s more, I never will. Can 


| keep a secret? Suppose you try me!” 


COSTS 

Tue justice of the peace scratched his head re- 
flectively. 

“There seems to be some dispute as to the facts 
in this here case,’ he said. ‘The law imposes a fine 
o’ twenty-fi’? dollars fer exceedin’ the speed limit, but 
{ don’t want to be arb-trary about it, and if ye’ll 
pay the costs Ll remit the fine.” 

* That’s satisfactory to me,” said Dawkins, taking 
out his wallet. 

“All right,” said the justice. ‘“ There’s fi’ dollars 
fer the sheriff, fi? dollars fer the pros’cutin’ attorney, 
fi’ dollars fer the court steenographer, fi’ dollars fer 
the use o’ the court-room, an’ my reg’lar fee o’ ten dol- 
lars per case. Thutty dollars, please.” 


A DOUBLE-ENDER 
“Why, your Honor,’ protested Billups, “ this fine 
is perfectly preposterous, and I say it in entire re- 
spect for the court. The testimony is all against the 
imposition of such a penalty, or in fact any penalty 
at all. Your constable here says I violated ‘your 
speed. laws, and I say I haven’t, and, what is more, I 

















THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 
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have proved that I haven’t by ten witnesses, not my 
friends either, but residents of this town who have 
testified that I wasn’t going faster than three miles 
an hour.” 

“ Wa-al—ye know,” said the judge, stroking his 
chin-whisker reflectively, and gazing down on Billups 
with a superior air—‘ ye know us folks raound here 
hev a speed-limit thet has two’ ends onto it—one thet 
works both ways. Y’ain’t allowed to go faster ’n 
fifteen miles an hour on these here ruds of ourn, but, 
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ROBBING THE GRAVE. 


contrariwise, y’ain’t allowed to ‘go slower nor four. 


We gotta do suthin’ t’? keep the pikes clear. Forty 
dollars, please. Next case!” 





AN UNFORESEEN COMPLICATION 

Jrmpson, in London, had rung up a well-known shop 
in Paris by telephone to communicate an order on be- 
half of Mrs. Jimpson. After waiting two hours for 
the connection to be made, he entered the booth and 
began. ‘lwo minutes later he emerged. 

“Say, Mister,” said he to the attendant, “can’t you 
put me on a wire that’ll translate what I have to say 
into French? I can’t make that darned jackass on 
the other end of the line understand a word 1 say.” 


AN ASSUMPTION | 

‘Tne two stammerers were discussing literature. 

“ Pup-perhaps yuh-yuh-you cuc-can tut-tell me, Bub- 
bub-Blithers,” stammered Jones, “ wh-wh-what. is mum- 
meant by a pup-pup-pup-poet’s lul-license ?” ‘ 

“IT dud-don’t nun-nun-know, Juj-Jones,” replied 
Blithers, “ bub-but from -the wow-way you pup-pup it 
I sus-sus-suspect a pup-pup-poet’s lul-license is sus- 
some kuk-kind of a pup-pup-permit to kuk-keep a dud- 
dud-dog!” tose 





AN EVEN BREAK 

Mr. JINX was. petulant. : 

“You've spent fourteen mortal hours, and_thirty- 
five dollars, and what-have-you got to show: for -it?” 
he growled. “One hat, worth about three-fifty.” 

“True,” said Mrs. Jinx. “And last week you 
spent five days, and a hundred and eighteen dollars, 
and what have you got to show for it? One fish story 
about a trout that got away, and a cold in your 
head!” . ; : 


A FORTUNATE CHANCE 
_“Wnuart I don’t.ketch on to,” said Mose Willerby, 


“is how ye managed to make that ottermobile feller ° 


pay ye thutty dollars fer spillin’ a waggin-load 0 
bad eggs. Ye can’t spile a bad egg, kin ye?” 

“Waal, ye see,” said Uncle Jabez, .“ it come about 
this way. When the smash-up come th’ air got so 
full o’ that pesky gasoline that the condition o’ them 
there eggs warn’t hardly purr-ceptible.” 





HOW SHE MANAGED IT 
“Saran,” said Mr. Jolliboy, to his wife as he 
finished his breakfast, “I shall not be home to dinner 
to-night. My old friend Bill Peters is in town.” 
“Good!” said Mrs. Jolliboy. “That suits me to a 
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T. I’m not going to be home to dinner myself. M 
old friend George Watkins telephoned me yesterday—” 
Both dined at home. 


JUST A FEELER 

THE English visitor was getting impressions as to 
American education. 

“And do you know your alphabet?” he asked of a 
small boy in the house he was visiting. 

“Yep,” said the lad—‘ A-B-C-D-E-F-G-I-J—” 

“Hold on there, my little lad,” said the visitor. 
“ Haven’t you left out a letter?” 

“Yep,” said the boy. “I dropped my H. I wanted 
to see if an Englishman would notice it. 

“ Pertness is a characteristic of the American child,” 
wrote the Englishman later, when he prepared his 
American notes for publication. 





KNEW WHAT HE WANTED, ANYHOW 
“ Now this,” said the salesman,—" this is a sixty- 
horse car—” 
“ But | don’t want a horse-car,” said Dubbs. “I 
want an automobile.” 


THE PURIST 

“Now, ’Rastus,” said the visitor at the Southern 
hotel, ‘“‘I want some coffee, corn-cakes, and two fresh 
eggs—” 

* Ah don’t know about dem aigs, boss,”-said ’Rastus, 
shaking his head dubiously. ‘“ We have all we kin 
de keepin’ our aigs fresh enough without havin’ ’em 
too fresh, suh.” 





VERY LIKELY 

“T pon’r wonder Mrs. Skeezicks has divorced Skee- 
zicks,” said Chumpleigh. ‘He was without any ex- 
ception the most selfish man I ever met, always look- 
ing after number one.” 

“Well, I guess now that he has got rid of Mrs. 
Skeezicks he won’t be long looking out for number 
two,” grinned Slatherberry. 





INEFFECTIVE 

“ JouN—oh, John!” cried Mrs. Binks from below. 
“The water-pipes have burst, and the kitchen is just 
flooded with water.” 

“Oh, blinketty-blank-blank it to blank!” roared 
John. “ Blank the blinketty blank pipe—” 

A pause below was soon followed by a soft voice— 

“Tm sorry, John, but it don’t seem to dam.” 


TESTED 

“E1cHTy dollars for a set of tires is pretty stiff,” 
said Jipson. “* Haven’t you got anything cheaper?” 

“Sure,” said the affable salesman. ‘I have a set 
here you can have for ten dollars.” 

“Ten, eh?” said Jipson. ‘“ That’s good and cheap. 
How about ’em—are they good for anything? Ever 
had ’em tested?” 

“T should say so,” said the salesman. ‘“ They’ve 
traveled over 50,000 miles already.” 





NO EXAGGERATION 
“Spreep?” retorted the demonstrator, when Jinks 
asked if the car was going fast. ‘Speed? Why, let 
me tell you something. If you started out in a gale 
oe’ wind blowin’ sixty miles an hour, and goin’ with it, 
this car’s so fast it “Il blow in your face.” 




















“ JUST STAND IN FRONT OF ME A MOMENT WHILE 
I DEPOSIT MY MONEY.” 


AN ALERT JUSTICE 

“TWENTY-FIVE dollars’ fine,” said the justice of the 
peace. ; c 

“ Oh, now, look here, Judge,” said Wigglesworth, “ be 
consistent. I wasn’t going a bit faster than 1 was 
last summer when I-was up before you the first time, 
and you acquitted me.” 

“ All right,” said the justice; “if ye feel that way 
about it we’ll make it fifty, coverin’ both offenses.” 
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THE EARLY SUMMER CAMPAIGNS OF 1862, 


RoR HE month of June, 1862, was ushered 
7 in by great hopes and ushered out 
IN by great disappointments to the Fed- 


eral cause. McClellan’s proud army 
of the Potomac had abandoned its 
\\ response to the cry of “On to Rich- 
mond,” and, after a week of fighting 







}that was known as “The Seven 
Days,” was in full retreat, having 


narrowly escaped disaster. On the 3d of June Robert 
E. Lee had assumed command of the Confederate forces 
in Virginia, and, with his characteristic energy and 
foresight, began to plan his campaign, not only to save 
the capital, but to force General McClellan to abandon 
the strongly intrenched position that he had taken 
after the battle of Fair Oaks and ultimately to drive 
him back to the shores of the Chesapeake. McClellan 
was in constant fear of losing his base of supplies; he 
was a great organizer and strong on defensive tactics, 
but the Peninsular campaign proved decisively that he 
lacked the qualifications for leadership in an onward 
and constantly attacking movement. 

On the 27th of May General Fitz-John Porter, with 
about twelve thousand men, had been ordered to destroy 
the bridges over the South Anna River near Hanover 
Court House. After successfully accomplishing part 
of his mission and defeating a fairly large force op- 
posed to him under the Confederate General Branch, 
Porter returned to his former positiog near Gaines’s 
Mill, which was soon to be the scene of the Waterloo 
of McClellan’s hopes. On the 12th and 13th of June 
the great cavalry leader of the Confederacy, General 
J. E. B. Stuart, with a swiftly moving cavalry division, 
passed around the Army of the Potomac. ‘This feat 
brought more firmly to McClellan’s mind his supposed 
danger, and emphasized in his mind the necessity for 
a closer connection with his base. There is little doubt 
that, even at this time, he considered himself out- 
numbered and possibly outflanked. It was his deter- 
mination to withdraw from the Pamunkey River to the 
James. On the morning of June 25th news was 
brought to him of the advance of General Jackson on 
his right. The next day, in the afternoon, there 
was forced upon the Federal army an action that bore 
two most surprising results. Near Mechanicsville, on 
the Chickahominy River, the Confederate General A. 
P. Hill advanced, and, expecting co-operation with 
Jackson, drove home a fierce attack of his own troops, 
who were followed up by Longstreet’s division. Under 
the heavy fire of musketry and artillery opposed to 
them, the Confederates suffered terrific loss, General 
Porter, occupying a superior position, drove them 
back before evening in almost a complete rout, their 
losses being seven times that of the Federals and 
numbering nearly four thousand men. 

Once more Richmond was. in McClellan’s grasp if 
he had determined on following up his advantage, but 
his mind was bent on retreat, and the defensive battle 
of Gaines’s Mill, fought the next day, which proved 


By James Barnes 


a complete Confederate victory, relieved Richmond of 
all danger. 

McClellan’s determination to retreat with his full 
force was not understood by General Lee, and fortu- 
nately for the Federal army the Confederates did 
not profit by their success at Gaines’s Mill and lost 
the whole of the 28th in false movements. In #tch 
haste was McClellan now to gain the banks of the 
James, to which he had already despatched the fourth 
army corps under General Keyes, that he abandoned 
a large amount of supplies and many wounded before 
entering the white oak swamp, through which his 
entire army had to pass. General Sumner, in charge 
of the rear-guard, succeeded in holding back the 
forces of Magruder at Savage’s Station, and on the 
30th McClellan’s army had passed through the swamp, 
and the Ist of July saw the Army of the Potomac, with 
its great army trains, concentrated in the vicinity of 
Malvern Hill on the James. 


June of 1863 was an anxious month for the North. 
Lee had invaded Maryland. Every effort was being 
made to stop his: northward sweep. The State of 
Pennsylvania was in a turmoil of fear and excitement; 
home guards were being rushed to the front and re- 
serves of all kinds were called into active service. 
On the flanks of Lee’s army were hovering General 
Meade’s cavalry, and Kilpatrick and Custer were doing 
their utmost to impede the Confederates, whose ad- 
vance-guard was commanded by General Buford. In 
the vicinity of Hanover, Kilpatrick was surprised by 
Stvart’s cavalry. A desperate encounter took place, 
the Confederate charge being led by Stuart in person, 
who fiercely attacked Harnsworth’s brigade, and had 
it not been for the timely arrival of Custer’s forces 
the Federal losses would have been large. As it was, 
they extricated themselves with some difficulty, and, 
with a loss of about five hundred, turned back the 
Confederate vanguard. 


Once again, in June, 1864, the old battle-fields of 
McClellan’s Peninsular campaign were being fought 
over. In many places the whitened remains of those 
who had perished two years previously were under 
the feet of the struggling armies, and, like McClellan, 
Grant was forced to withdraw from his direct attack 
on Richmond, first to the James, and ultimately to his 
long-extended lines at Petersburg on the Appomattox. 
The battles that actually decided the abandonment 
of his costly hammering policy took place on June 
1, 2, and 3, 1864, at Cold Harbor, on the road leading 
to the historic Gaines’s Mill. It was a three days’ 
fight—three days of attack, repulse, counter-attack, 
and tremendous slaughter. The wearied soldiers on 
both sides had little rest. Even during the night 
there were desperate charges and hand-to-hand con- 
flicts in front of the rifle-pits. Grant’s decision had 
been made after a council of war held on the last day 


ls of June 


1863, AND 1864 






of May, and, after the drawn battle of the Ist, he still 
held to his plan to force the passage of the Chicka- 
hominy and drive Lee back to the fortifications sur- 
rounding Richmond. Before dawn of the 2d he had 
made such a disposition of his troops as to cover 
almost all the roads that led to McClellan’s old base 
of White House Landing, and before five o’clock the 
general advance began that opened one of the bloodiest 
battles of the war. It was begun on the right of the 
Federal line by Hancock’s corps, the first divisions 
being led by Generals Barlow and Gibbon, supported 
by General Birney’s troeps. At the first onslaught the 
Confederates were driven from their strong position 
and several hundred men and a few guns were taken, 
but rallying gallantly the Confederates retook their 
captured lines. General Gibbon, who had charged at 
the same time as Barlow, had found on the front 
marshy and almost impassable ground, which separated 
and weakened his command, and, although part of his 
division found lodgment on the Confederate works, they 
could not hold them and, under the fierce and con- 
centrated fire, fell back. At nearly every point the 
Federals were repulsed, and the slaughter was terrilic; 
within twenty minutes after the first bugle had sounded 
the advance, over ten thousand blue-clad soldiers lay 
dead or wounded before the Confederate breastworks, 
behind whose shelter the defenders had not lost more 
than a thousand men. The battle of Cold Harbor 
decided the second Peninsular campaign. It was the 
costliest operation, so far as loss of life was concerned, 
that took place in any grand movement during the 
war. But the men had not lost confidence in Grant, 
their leader, and if called upon would have faced the 
deadly fire again. However, with the awakened per- 
ception of the difficulties before him, the commander- 
in-chief had determined on a line of attack that prom- 
ised more success. Immediately the Federal army 
was marched to the James, and from the 14th to the 
16th of June operations were begun against the strong- 
ly intrenched town of Petersburg, about twenty miles 
southeast of Richmond. 

Grant’s new position was well taken. Although 
Butler had been repulsed on practically this same 
ground on June 10th, and a splendid opportunity was 
lost by not immediately attacking before Lee’s army 
had moved across the James to checkmate the Federal 
movement, a strong position was gained after the 
severe fighting on the 15th and 16th. City Point, 
accessible to steamers, offered a good place for a per- 
manent base, and, abandoning attempts to take Peters- 
burg by. storm, the Army of the Potomac and James 
settled down in its trenches as a besieging force. On 
the 22d of the month the Confederates attacked in 
their turn and were driven back with heavy loss. 
Now began the long months of fighting, waiting, and 
bombardment that resulted in the inevitable end. The 
attempts to take Petersburg in the nine weeks of fight- 
ing had cost the Federals in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners nearly seventy thousand men. 

















General Barlow’s charge upon the Confederate works 


From a woodcut in a contemporary issue of 
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at Cold Harbor on June 1, 1864 
“Harper’s Weekly” 








WATCHING THE STEAM ROLLER 


(Continued from page 10) 
handling mob scenes and bringing the curtain down 
on the final act without a hitch. 

The suave, courteous, and firm Senator from New 
York sat above the threatened turmoil, alert to every 
danger, anticipating every threatened move before it 
was made, averting every catastrophe even as it was 
horn. Nota little of his distinguished success was due 
to his fine discretion in permitting the fuss to fume 

~ and the words to orate—and either to stop the out- 
burst entirely or to nullify its effect by some shrewd 
diversion the moment it’ became dangerous. Never 
once did he pit his strength against the mob at an 
uncontrollable moment. Never once did he let the 
mob know that it was his master, if it chose to be. His 
performance was a fine exhibition of an alert and in- 
formed will controlling turbulent passions. 

As a result the 510 Roosevelt, La Follette, and Cum- 
mins delegates who entered the hall breathing defiance 
and usurpation left it mollified, their strength frothed 
out in vain oratory and in prolonged wrangling over 
interminable details, The opposition split, but not 
one cog in the machine ever slipped an inch or a frac- 
tion thereof. 

Iiow the crowd resented this well-oiled machine! 
llad it been possible to personify it the individual 
would have been deafened with hisses and drowned in 
abuse. But it was invariably difficult and often im- 
possible to perceive just how the machine was work- 

















William Barnes, Jr., discussing the situ- 
ation with William Berri, of Brooklyn 


ing, and so adroit were Root and Payne and Watson 
that they detected uncontrollable opposition before 
it was crystallized, and offered compromise or apparent 
surrender before they suffered even the semblance of 
defeat. 

Yet the crowd was by no means a Roosevelt audience, 
To be sure, the Roosevelt hysteria made the most noise, 
but. many more than half the twelve thousand vigor- 
ously applauded the logical interpretations from the 
chair as well as the final victories of the Taft cohorts, 

With all that unpent energy, that radiating ozone of 
reflected bombast, that vociferous caloric unassimi- 
lated by even the most wonderful of steam rollers, 
there had to be some safety valve. Otherwise even the 
adroit Root might have failed. 

And this is where Brother Bryan came in. What 
we would have done without Bryan to loose our un- 
yelped yells upon is painful to contemplate. Apoplexy 
is designed by an all-wise nature for sudden relief to 
these intense feelings, But not with Brother Bryan 
on the job. 

How he loved to walk down the center aisle the 
whole length of that long Coliseum, while the billows 
of Republican applause fell upon his peerless shoul- 
ders! Bryan the idol of a Republican convention 
crowd! Can political humor spread a broader grin? 

Roosevelt failed to come and collect the noise that 
was waiting for him, and thus Bryan gathered in all 
the small change. 























The Master of Ceremonies—Chair- 
man Elihu Root on the platform 


Chicago Chips 


Cuicaco is about the same. 
a The guardians of what they call the peace out here 
still wear helmets, 
The best reports of the convention have appeared in 
the Record-Heraid, 
Neither the hotel, restaurant, nor taxicab men rob 
the stranger—as a rule, 

















William Jennings Bryan _inter- 
viewing Senator Joseph Dixon 


Every bath-tub full of water leaves enough fine, rich 
alluvial deposit to fill a flower-pot. 

The black vote is so important that no one dares 
to address a negro by any title below the rank of 
Mister, 

The Chicago River is still flowing backward—one 
of the great engineering feats of the century—and 
nobody cares a single button. 

Overheard in the lobby of the hotel in whieh 'T. R. 


Copyright by the International News Service 
The lady who tried to stampede the Con- 
vention — Mrs. W A. Davis, of Chicago 





By William Inglis 


has his headquarters: “ Well, now, I'll tell you about 
the niggers. There’s a lot thinks the niggers are 
simple. They are simple, but they’re—cunning!” 

Dr. Wisdom has his office in Michigan Avenue, not 
far from the convention hall. None of the delegates 
went near him. Old Dr. Folly was doing all the 
business. 

One of the most pathetic—or was it prophetic?— 
happenings at the opening of the convention was that 
the official .band of the G. O. P. played “ Darling, I 
am Growing Oh-old!” As an encore they played the 
hopeless but resigned strains of “The Rosary.” 

Young Mr. Cochems, the late football star who tried 
to switch the La Follette boom onto the Roosevelt 
track and couldn’t, is so progressive, vehement, and 
so full of red blood that when he tries to make a speech 
he quivers and gurgles and throbs like an automobile 
standing still with the engine going full speed. 

The leisure classes of Chicago enjoyed life during 
convention week. They gathered around the band that 
played in Grant Park at the Roosevelt headquarters, 
carefully spread newspapers under knees and mid- 
section, sprawled on them, and went to sleep. So that’s 
what Chicago newspapers are for. 

An ingenuous gentleman from Leonia at the negro 
headquarters said: ‘“ You sixty-six colored delegates 
hold the balance of power in this convention.” The 
person he addressed clutched his badge nervously and 
whispered: “’Sh-’sh-’sh, boss!’ We doesn’t hunt rabbits 
with a brass-band.” 


The town became so quiet after the bursting of 


Teddy’s boom and its silencing effect on his roaring 
followers, that the snorting of locomotives and the 
musical squealing of brakes and rasping of wheels of 
the freight trains along Michigan Avenue could 
once more be clearly heard by the people in the big 
hotels. 

Why one hundred and fifty thousand free and intelli- 
gent Americans should precipitate themselves into the 
convention city and go mafficking day and: night is one 
of those things that no fellow can find out. On the 
eve of the convention the jam in the north corridor of 
the Congress Hotel was so compact that no one could 
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come in or go out for one hour. Ladies fainted, but 
had to remain erect and limp in their coma, sustained 
by their suffecating neighbors. Finally the hotel 
people locked all the doors but one and put the crowd 
out piecemeal, 
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“We stand at Armageddon 
and we battle for the Lord” 
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THE PRICE YOU PAY vs. 








The Winton Co. guarantees every 
statement made in 


WINTON SIX 


advertising to be true without 
qualification 











THE QUALITY YOU GET 


represents quality. 
That mistake American 
buyers millions of dollars every year. 
is the proof. 


A BSOLUTELY misleading is the idea that price 


automobile 
Right here 


costs 


PRICE CLIMBS ABOVE QUALITY 


Up to a certain point and no further, the quality 
put into a car by its maker forces up the car’s price. 

There is a limit to the actual quality any maker can 
put into his car. But priee never can and never does 
stop there. Price climbs and climbs, often far beyond 
the cost of car quality. 

Consider the records shown on this page. These 
facts and figures are not secret. You can get them, 
as we did, from commercial sources. Some of them 
were printed in automobile trade journals. 

We simply take known figures and analyze them for 
you. But to make sure of having an absolutely re- 
liable basis of calculation, we had a statement pre- 
pared by Haskins & Sells, certified public accountants. 
(See table No. 1.) 


A LOAD OF $3,000,000 A YEAR 

This record covers six representative makers of 
high-priced six-cylinder cars. These makers are under 
a burden (for stock dividends, for interest on bonds, 
mortgages, and gold notes, and for plant depreciation) 
of $2,435,686.78 per year. 

That’s only part of it. To pay off funded debts, 
notes, and mortgages, these makers must set aside 
money every year for a sinking fund. If we allow ten 
years for the whole debt, the annual charge for this 
item is $645,794.79. Making a grand total charge of 
$3,081,481.57 per year. 


NOT AN ATOM OF QUALITY IN IT 


You need not be a banker or a broker to know that 
dividends, interest, principal, and depreciation do not 
add a single atom of quality to any automobile. The 
quality of cars has nothing whatever to do with this 
three million dollar charge. 

But this charge does affect the price of every car 
made by these makers. Legitimately so. Stock- 
holders are entitled to dividends. Holders of bonds, 
gold notes, and mortgages are entitled to both interest 
and principal. And, to keep from wasting his business, 
every maker must provide for depreciation. 


BURDEN COSTS YOU $342.38 PER CAR 

Makers who carry this three million dollar burden 
are forced to charge enough more than their cars cost 
in labor, materials and quality, in order to get into 
their cash drawers a sum of money (over and above 
what they pay out for manufacturing) to discharge 
this burden. 

Divide this total charge by 9000 (the total car out- 
put*) and the answer is $342.38 per car. 

So that, when you buy a car made under this 
burden, you pay $342.38 as your portion of an 
expense that does not in the remotest degree 
enter into car quality. 





* Estimated by editors of prominent automobile trade 
journals. 


AND HERE. IS THE POINT 


We maintain that it is not possible to put into an 
automobile more or better car quality than you will 
find in the Winton Six. 

The Winton Six sells at $3000. Salesmen selling 
cars at higher prices will tell you that it lacks in quality 
what it lacks in price. 

That statement is completely false. 

The only thing the Winton Six lacks is super- 
price. It lacks that because the Winton Company, 
being wholly free from debt and from over-capi- 
talization, is not forced to inflate the Winton Six 
price. 


COMPARE $80 AGAINST $342.38 


Here is what we are forced to charge you for the 


ers 


1913—WINTON SIX—1913 


In its sixth year of success, the Winton Six has a 48 H. P. self-cranking motor, ball-bearing 
multiple-dise clutch and four-speed transmission, 130-inch wheel base, electric dash and tail 
lights, demountable rims, 36 x 41-inch tires all around, three-quarter elliptical rear springs, 


and a most comfortable body of beautiful design. 


Price $3000. Top and glass front extra. 


NOW MAKING 1913 DELIVERIES 





Table No. 1 


FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS THAT BOOST 
CAR PRICE 


These figures, covering six representative automobile manu- 
facturers, were compiled by Haskins & Sells, certified public ac- 
countants, from information supplied by the Winton Company: 

Interest on funded debts calculated at the rates of interest 
which the bonds carry. 

Interest on notes and mortgages payable, where not specified 
in the information, calculated at the rate of 6% per annum. 

Dividends on preferred stock, where not fixed, calculated at the 
rate of 7% per annum. 

Dividends on common stock, where not established, calculated 
at the rate of 4% per annum. 

Depreciation of buildings and equipment calculated at the 
rate of 5% per annum. 


Annual 
Requirements 
Amount (Estimated) 
Capital stock, preferred........ $12,300,600.00 $ 838,060.00 
Capital stock, common......... 13,590,800.00 469,816.00 
ee Pee 2,350,000.00 141,000.00 
Notes and mortgages payable... . 4,107,947.93 226,476.87 





ho) OPM EEE POE Ee $32,349,347.93 
Depreciation of Building and Equipment Items— 

Sir bE SIG E40 |... oo asc en oss 
Total Annual Requirements for Interest, Dividends, 

and Depreciation of Buildings and Equip- 


$1,675,352.87 


$760,333.91 


$2,435,686.78 











same items shown in tables 1 and 2, and at the same or 
higher rates: 


Stock dividends (6% on $1,000,000)............. $8 60,000 
Plant ‘depreciation: 26°57, . «2.0.6 266 eevee wccses 60,000 
Interest on bonds, mortgages, and gold notes... ... Nothing 
Sort INR INO § on Ss scope cele a seid ewinaOe a tcu,s Nothing 

‘Seal pet GOab << 4a eect 8s reece es $120,000 
Averaging per car (1500 output) ............... $80 


This $80 is $262.38 less than must be charged per car 





Table No. 2 


EXPENSES THAT ADD NO OUNCE OF 
CAR QUALITY 


This table, compiled by ourselves, shows how six representative 
makers are compelled to charge you more than $600 per car for 
expenses that do not add a single ounce to car quality: 

Annual interest, dividend, and depreciation require- 
ments, six makers, as shown in the Haskins 
PE SE Sana ss ca SeRS SR CEO ROEREES 

Annual sinking fund requirements, six makers (10% 
Cg ee ewer hie rie erie ry 


$2,435,686.78 


645,794.79 





Total annual burden, six makers ........... $3,081,481.57 
This averages per car (9000 car output}.............. $342.38 
Dealer’s discount per car in excess of discount on Winton 

PR aek cnc ecee seen onthe CER ae ee mentees 340.00 


Total requirements per car for items listed above.. $682.38 
Winton Company’s total requirements per car for similar 





items, calculated at the same or higher rates...... 80.00 
Excess cost to you per car of six makers for expenses hav- 
ing absolutely nothing to do with car quality.... $602.38 











THE WINTON MoTorR CAR CO. 


The World’s First Maker of Sixes Exclusively 





Winton Branch Houses—New York: Broadway at 70th St.; Catcaco: Michigan Avenue at 13th St.; Boston: 674 Common- 
wealth Ave.: Pariapepnta: 246-248 N. Broad St.; Baxtmore: Mt. Royal at North Ave.; PrrrssurcH: Baum at Beatty St.; 
CLEVELAND: 1228 Huron Road; Drerrorr: 998 Woodward Ave.; MiuwavKker: 82-86 Farwell Ave.; Mrinneapouts: 16-22 
Eighth St., N.; Kansas Crry: 3324-3326 Main St.; San Franctsco: 300 Van Ness Ave.; SzatrLe: 1000-1006 - Pike St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


And in 


under the three million dollar burden. 
neither car is quality involved at all. 


AGAIN MORE PRICE, NOT QUALITY 


There’s still more to add. Consider dealer’s dis- 
count. The average price of the six cars is $1700 
higher than the price of the Winton Six. The dealer 
gets 20 per cent discount. Twenty per cent of $1700 
is $340. And so you pay $340 more in dealer's dis- 
count on one of these cars than you do on the 
Winton Six. 

Add this additional $340 to the excess $262.38, shown 
above, and you will find a total of $602.38 that we are 
not forced to add to the Winton Six price. (See table 
No. 2.) 


WHY WE PRINT THESE FIGURES 


The Winton Company is practically the only one in 
America selling high-grade Sixes at $3000 or more 
that can publish these facts and figures. Because the 
Winton Company is practically (if not actually) the 
only one wholly free from any tremendous burden not 
connected with car quality. We own our plant scot 
free, and we owe nothing on bonds, mortgages, or gold 
notes. 

We publish these facts to set you thinking. 

Making, as we do, the highest-grade car that our 
long specialized experience and the best of facilities 
can produce, we want you to find out that a high- 
quality, up-to-the-minute six-cylinder car of 48 H. P. 
need not cost you more than $3000. 


SIMPLY ASK TO BE SHOWN 


Compare cars first. Then compare prices. And 
find in other cars, if you can, any equivalent of the price 
charged you above $3000. 

The &3000 Winton Six is the car that converted 
high-grade makers and buyers from four-cylinder cars 
to Sixes. 

It holds the world’s Jowest sworn repair expense 
record—22.8 cents per 1000 miles. 

It is the pioneer self-cranking car, and its makers 
were the first in the world to make Sixes exclusively. 

It is the only high-grade car that has not required 
a single radical:change in five years. 

It is up-to-the-minute in heauty, in design, 
in construction, and in performance, and it is 
the most restful riding car in 








the world. 





Let us send you our 64- 
page, library-size catalog. 
Tt tells all the facts. 
Clip the coupon and 
mail it to-day. 


Please send 
thecatalog advertised 
in Harper’s Weekly. 











me 

















To the Winton Co., 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 
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BANG” goes the big drum, and 
“boom” go the trumpets and the 
tubas and the other things made of 
%% brass. And then a yell. It is 
was “Dixie” the band is playing, and, 
) although the crowds have heard it 
at least a million times since the 
Wop first delegate arrived in Baltimore 
"3 to attend the Democratic conven- 
tion, the moment those throats of brass pour out the 
first notes of an air that is peculiarly the South’s own, 
human throats let out a yell. 

“ Bang” goes the big drum, as I said, and the hotel 
lobby, already packed to suffocation, somehow man- 
ages to squeeze in a few hundreds more. It is hot— 
no, that word is entirely too tepid, and an insult to 
the temperature: it’s the hot-room of a Turkish bath 
with all your clothes on. It’s the innermost recesses 
of the crater of Vesuvius. It’s the way a lobster feels 
just as he is turning properly pink. It’s hot with a 
vengeance—a sticky, moist heat that wilts collars and 
takes all the curl out of a girl’s hair, but no one 
minds it. Heat and noise go with a convention—a 
convention wouldn’t be a success unless it had both; 
people come to a convention knowing what to expect, 
and they would be disappointed if they didn’t get it. 

There is nothing just 
like a national conven- 
at Je tion in all this wide 
<I world. People who 
have never been to one 
think they can get an 
idea of what it is like 
from reading the ac- 
counts in the newspa- 
pers. Well, they can, 
in a way, but there is 
something which even 
the most gifted writer 
cannot describe. That 
is the electricity in the 
air, for electricity can 
be felt, if not seen; but 
while you can’t put 
your hand upon it you 
know very well when 
you have received a 
shock. A great foot- 
ball game, a ‘varsity 
boat race, the big event 
of the year on the turf 
won by a_ nose, the 
World’s championship 
of the diamond in doubt 
until the ninth inning 
—all these are thrill- 
ers, and they set the 
pulses to beating, but 
for real, sustained excitement they do not touch that 
once-in-every-four-years battle of the politicians that 
is fought to amuse an amusement-loving people. The 
hardest contested games and races and all other forms 
of sport are over all too soon, and at the most last only 
an hour or so; a national convention runs for days 
and has more attractions than a three-ring circus with 
all the side-shows going at once. 

You can get anything you want. Here comes a big 
man pushing his way through that crowded lobby. 
You don’t have to be a fan in politics to know he’s 
a star player in the major league. First of all, he 
looks like a man who is used to having a say in 
affairs, and, if appearances are sometimes deceitful, 
the way in which he is stopped at every step he takes, 
the number of people who have something important 
to say to him (it must be important, or they wouldn’t 
insist on telling it before that audience), or the 
pleased look they have at a nod or a handshake is 
sufficient evidence of his size. He’s no less a personage 
than Norman E. Mack, the chairman of the National 
Committee, who is the biggest frog in the political 
puddle. Suave, self-contained, keeping his head no 
matter how great the excitement, Mr. Mack has his 
hands full seeing that the great machine is properly 
started and does not run off the track. The National 
Committee bosses the job until the convention is or- 
ganized and takes things into its own hands. According 
to Mr. Roosevelt, the National Committee bosses the 
job entirely too much, but then Mr. Roosevelt has never 
been at a Democratic convention. The Democrats are 
a happy family, and, while they may have their pleas- 
ant little differences, the police do not have to be called 
in, as they do in a neighboring family whose name 
shall not be mentioned. Mr. Mack and the other big 
managing men have so many important things to keep 
them busy during the few days before the convention 
meets that they are seen less frequently about the 
, hotels than the managers and advisers of the various 
candidates, who are on the go from morning to night 
qunding up their delegates, trying to bring over the 

mubtful, holding the wavering in line, arguing, meet- 








WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN BALTIMORE WHILE 
THE STAGE WAS BEING SET FOR THE CONVENTION 


By A. Maurice Low 


ing objections, convincing the skeptical, eating at odd 
times, and apparently never sleeping. No one goes to 
bed during a convention, or, at least, it seems not. 
There are conferences prolonged until the small hours, 
but next morning sees these vigilant managers up 
bright and early. 

Conferences—they form the keynote of a convention 
time. What do they all find to talk about up-stairs 
and down-stairs, behind doors where no one can see 
them, and in hotel lobbies where every one may see? 
There’s former Senator Dubois, of Idaho — tall, 
straight, well knit—who had Speaker Clark’s boom in 
his keeping, talking earnestly with a man wearing an 





Ohio badge, who is a delegate from that State. What 
they are saying a great many people would like to 
know. It looks as if it might be interesting, and it 
ought to be important, judging from their faces. Al- 
most at their elbow is the manager of a rival can- 
didate—Senator Bankhead, of Alabama—who nursed 
the Underwood boom from the day of its birth. The 
contrast between the two managers is striking, and 
in a way they typify their chiefs. Senator Dubois 
might as readily pass for an Eastern man as a Far 
Westerner; see him on Broadway and you would nat- 
urally think he belongs in Wall Street, either in a 
bank where the furniture is mahogany and the rugs 
are soft and thick, or in 
a law office where only 
corporation business is 
taken; and his speech does 
not betray his habitat. 
No matter where you saw 
Senator Bankhead, you 
would know the South 
claimed him. Of course, 
he wears the _ wide- 
brimmed felt hat that all 
Southerners cling to, in- 
stead of the straw that 
Northern and Western 
men think the only proper 
headgear when the mer- 
cury begins to climb, and 
a black coat with volumi- 
nous skirts; but those 
are the least distinguish- 
ing marks to show that 
he hails from the further 
side of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. He speaks with the 
soft and low drawl that 
other people may try to 
imitate but only a South- 
erner really can master; 
and when you see him 
you think unconsciously 
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of wide piazzas and the 
fragrant aroma of mint 
and broad acres planted 
in cotton. He _ looks 
easy-going and leisurely, 
as if time was his to 
command; but he has the 
reputation of being a 
shrewd politician who 
knows about all there is 
to be learned in that bewildering game. 

A convention is always a place of contrasts, and it 
brings under one roof all the different types that go to 
make up the conglomerate people who stretch over 
three thousand miles of territory from ocean to ocean. 
There are the braves of Tammany, whom everybody 
is anxious to see, for in some parts of this great coun- 
try it is honestly believed that Tammany men wear 
hoofs and tails, although they are clever enough to keep 
them hidden when they are out for business; and in 
other parts there is such an abiding faith in the 
power of Tammany in a political scrimmage that it 
is believed they have 
only to say what they 
want and all the other 
delegates walk up and 
meekly eat out of their 
hands. ‘“ You-all ain’t 
going to let Tammany 
boss the organ -i- za- 
tion?” a South Caro- 
lina delegate asks ap- 
prehensively of a group 
of fellow delegates, as 
if he feared the con- 
script fathers had 
fought and died in 
vain and liberty was 
getting ready to utter 
its despairing shriek. 
“ Where’s Charlie Mur- 
phy?” asks a delegate 
from Kansas. “Oh, I 
must see that terrible 
Mistah Murphy,” soft- 
ly coos a bit of fluffi- 
ness from the Far 
South. “That’s he, 
that’s him” (you take 
your grammar mixed, 
as you do your drinks, 
at convention time), 
half a dozen voices cry 
in chorus as the great 
man pushes his way 
from the _ elevator. 
“Sakes alive!” says 
the young thing from the South. “He looks just like 
Paw”; but whether it is meant as a compliment to 
her parent or is an expression of disappointment, no 
one knows. 

In the old days few women went to conventions, for 
they thought the proper thing was to stay home and 
do the knitting while their husbands and brothers were 
off on a frolic, but now they come along and are as 
keenly interested in everything that happens as the 
men, and, while the woman delegate is still a novelty, 
every delegation numbers among the rooters and boom- 
ers women who wear their badges manfully and are 
loud in the praises of their candidate. 
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By FLORIDA PIER 
Proverbs, Etc. 


Over forebears must have possessed 
a rhyming proclivity of uncontrollable 
strength, for it led them to the making 
of proverbs which are highly condensed 
doses of inaccuracy, stupidity, and irrita- 
tion. Nothing but the jingle of them 
could have insured their repetition. Mis- 
ery does not love company, but company 
frequently loves misery because misery 1s 
interesting and very often impressive. 
Misery may love an audience, which is a 
very different thing from company. Mis- 
ery is obliterated in the company of those 
equally or doubly miserable; its wrongs 
are flattened to the level of the general 
woe or drowned completely in the greater 
depth of another’s misery. Misery hates 
company, for it must then fight for its 
very existence. 

“Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
cry and you cry alone” is absurd—it 
is more, it is psychologically untrue. It 
is the unusual person who can laugh and 
still be liked. Most of us, when we are 
so at our ease as to laugh, are in a 
dangerous position. Whatever there may 
be of buffoonery, jocosity, yokelism, or 
philistinism in our nature comes out when 
we are happy. The moment we are so 
sure of ourselves as to ramp we are on a 
narrow ledge from which we may tumble 
to planes far below our usual. When we 
speak of those things which make us 
happy we are almost invariably boresome. 
Happiness is too personal to be communi- 
cated with interest. A thing that makes 
us happy is something we have enhanced, 
viewed with leniency, learned to love for 
its lacks, and we can never make any one 
else understand how we tqok those leaps 
over real obstacles and landed at love and 
laughter. 

When we ery we are in one of two 
states, both of which are fundamentally 
attractive. We cry because we have an- 
alyzed something and found it bad so 
that our sensibilities and our brain are 
aquiver with keenness. We have felt and 
our feeling has taught us something. We 
have seen, and the result is a short cut 
to truth. Mental unhappiness is creative, 
impersonal, vivid life; and we naturally 
attract at such moments, for we are brew- 
ing and we shall shortly have something 
to offer. 

If our unhappiness is of a different kind 
and we are reduced to our bare humanity 
we take on the dignity of Nature or the 
grim appeal of a person struck by one of 
the whirling arms of that crazy windmill, 
Society. We are hardly ourselves at all; 
we are comments on civilization and every 
one gives us serious attention. All our 
pettiness is wiped away and we are sim- 
ple and real. Perhaps it is the only time 
some of us are worthy of love, or at least 
easy to love. But set us on our feet again 
and we bristle with objectionableness. 

In “The Pigeon” the “cabby” was 
heartrending and justified saving when he 








DOCTOR’S SHIFT 


Now Gets Along Without It. 


A physician says: ‘Until last fall I used 
to eat meat for my breakfast and suffered 
‘with indigestion until the meat had passed 
from the stomach. 

“Last fall I began the use of Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and very soon found I 
could do without meat, for my body got 
all the nourishment necessary from the 
Grape-Nuts, and since then I have not 
had any indigestion and am feeling better 
and have increased in weight. 

“Since finding the benefit T derived from 
Grape-Nuts i have prescribed the food for 
all my patients suffering from indigestion 
or over-feeding and also for those recovering 
from disease where I want a food easy to 
take and certain to digest and which will 
not overtax the stomach. 

“T always find the results I look for when 
I prescribe Grape-Nuts. For ethical rea- 
sons please omit my name.” Name given 
by mail hy Postum Co., Battle Cree, Mich. 

lhe reason for the wonderful amount of 
nutriment, and the easy digestion of 
Grape-Nuts is not hard to find. 

In the first place, the starchy part of the 
wheat and harley goes through various 
processes of cooking to perfectly change 
the starch into dextrose or grape-sugar, in 
which state it is ready to be easily absorbed 
by the blood. 

_The parts in the wheat and barley which 
Nature can make use of for rebuilding brain 
and nerve centres are retained in this re- 
markable food, and thus the human body 
ls supplied with the powerful strength pro- 
ducers, so easily noticed after one has eaten 
Grape-Nuts each day for a week or 10 days. 
. “There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little Look, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,*, 





said so humbly: “It’s the cold I’m afraid 
of, sir. I’m too weak.to walk, and unless 
I keep moving I’ll die, and that would be 
kind of awkward, now wouldn’t it, sir?” 
But with food and warmth in him he 
was so bristling with his human traits 
that one saw no possible reason for his 
continuing to burden the earth. Just one 
meal and we are so far from the discipline 
that reduced us to stark tragedy that we 
bulge, billow, and spill over with narrow 
judgments of others, cant, and self-love. 
The Frenchman was a philosopher and a 
poet and caused a tug of world sorrow 
at our hearts, until he had been given a 
cigarette and some dry clothes, upon which 
he became a bourgeois with a taste for 
unspeakable waistcoats. The flower-girl 
was devastated womanhood until succor 
turned her into an insinuating chit, made 
up of wanton negatives and unmoral 
blanks. We are all so. The paper frills 
of personality with which we decorate 
the core of our being are heart-breakingly 
vulgar. When we laugh we but spread 
our paper frills. When we cry we wash 
them away and there is revealed, not us, 
but life. 


That foolish smile always worn by a 
man with a watering-can is there because 
he knows that he looks like a man with 
a watering-can to the world at large, while 
to himself and to the flowers he is one 
of the elements; and he is on pins and 
needles for fear some one should divine 
what is in his mind and laugh. It is 
one of the few moments in existence when 
he feels omnipotent. Nature has failed 
her offspring, and the man with the water- 
ing-can has stepped in and saved her from 
the results of her own incompetency. 
Naturally he feels that he is a person of 
amazing powers. The flowers do not know 
that he is not the rain. He fools them 
completely. The watering-can makes the 
same delicious patter, and the leaves shine 
and duck and wave with never a sus- 
picion as to what has really taken place. 
The man with the watering-can even im- 
proves on nature. He uses fine rain for 
fine flowers and heavy rain for heavy 
flowers. He does not pelt delicate blooms 
to the earth. He shows discrimination. 
No wonder he comes to feel that not only 
is nature delinquent, but shockingly rudi- 
mentary, while he—ah, he is one of the 
elements modernized! 


Being one’s ordered self or one’s chaotic 
self is such a matter of continual weary- 
ing see-saw that it is small wonder we let 
the heavy side have its way and rest 
recklessly at our lowest. It is like walk- 
ing in snow. After a while one feels that 
Fate does not want us to go in that 
direction, and we sit down, unwilling to 
argue the matter out with her further, 
angered and tired to the point of prefer- 
ring to spend the rest of existence at the 
precise point where we gave up. No one 
helps us to be decent; every one by being 
irritating helps us to be precisely the re- 
verse. Very well, then, we will be horrid. 
Fate intended it. It is nothing we have 
anything to do with. It is our nature, 
which we cannot change, and the frenzy 
of boredom at the continual war between 
order and chaos makes us indifferent as 
to which side wins. All we desire is that 
the tiresome business be settled somehow. 
Which, of course, it never will. That is 
enough to make any one lose interest. 





The Chemistry of Tea 


THE average housewife may make good 
tea or vile, but in either case she knows 
nothing of the inner secrets of the process 
—that is to say, its chemistry. She may, 
led by some fortunate instinct, brew the 
tea only five minutes with perfectly’ satis- 
factory results, or she may even boil it a 
long time, securing a decoction that un- 
doubtedly “takes hold” in its awful 
strength; she may talk about Orange 
Pekoe or Young Hyson and green tea and 
black, but there her knowledge ends. 

Surely our forefathers or mothers have 
had knowledge of tea-making long enough 
for this same knowledge .te be deep 
enough. Pepys, in his Diary of September 
28, 1660, wrote: “I did send for a cup of 
tee, a China drink, of which I had never 
drank before.” For a thousand years or 
so before that date the Chinese had sel- 
fishly enjoyed the beverage at home. 
However, the Orient is now more than 
willing te share that pleasure with us. 
The great tea-drinkers outside of Asia— 
Russians, English, and Americans — an- 
nually buy more than seven hundred 
million pounds from the Orient. 

The tea-plant (Thea sinensis), a shrub 
from three to six feet high, thrives in 
China, Japan, India, and Java, though 
there are a few small groves in Florida 
and California. The leaves are picked 
three times a year—in April, May, and 
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the middle of July. The first pickings 
are the best and tenderest and make the 
finest grade of tea. Of these first pick- 
ings we are most familiar with Pekoe 
and Gunpowder. “Flowery Pekoe” is, 
in fact, gathered so early that the leaves 
are still covered with down. 

The black teas are Oolong, Bohea, Con- 
gou, Souchong, Caper-tea, and Pekoe, and 
among the green tears are Hyson, Young 
Hyson, Hyson Skin, Twankay, Imperial, 
and Gunpowder. The difference between 
the two colors is merely in the prepara- 
tion, although of course that affects the 
analysis. Yet it is well known that tea 
from the same shrub gan be made into 
either green or black. 

Green teas are steamed thoroughly and 
then rolled and carefully fired. This 
heating kills the enzyme which would 
otherwise cause fermentation. Fermen- 
tation is desired in making black teas, so 
in the latter process the leaves are rolled 
in heaps and allowed to ferment before 
firing. The Japanese, who export most 
of their green tea for the American trade, 
steam the leaves in a tray over boiling 
water, then heat them on a tough paper 
membrane over an oven and at the same 
time stir with the hand. After this firing 
the tea is dried for some hours and sieved. 
In the warehouse it may be “faced” by 
heating in large bowls with the addition 
of certain pigments. : : 

Our green teas come from China and 
Japan for the most part, while India’s 
exports are largely of black teas sent to 
England, where they are very popular. 

These Indian and Ceylon teas are much 
stronger than the China product, and the 
English consider it economical to buy the 
stronger grade. 

The tea extract consists essentially of 
a solution of a bitter alkaloid called 
caffeine, an astringent substance called 
tannin or tannic acid, and an essential 
oil giving flavor to the brew. The caf- 
feine in the dry tea leaves amounts to 
two or three per cent., while the tannin 
may vary from four to ten per cent. 
Caffeine alone tastes bitter and tannin 
alone is unpleasantly astringent, yet a 
well-made tea has neither characteristic, 
only a bland, smooth quality. The ex- 
planation has just come—and properly, 
too—from some English investigators. 

Tannin and caffeine, say these scientists, 
unite in the proportion of three to one 
to form caffeine tannate, a compound of 
pleasant taste and possibly very different 
physiological action from either constitu- 
ent. When the infusion contains more 
than enough tannin to unite with caffeine 
—that is, more than three times as much 
tannin as caffeine—the astringent taste 
becomes evident. On the other hand, if 
there is more than one-third as much 
caffeine as tannin the drink becomes 
slightly bitter. 

Their conclusion, then, is that an ideal 
infusion contains just three times as much 
tannin as. caffeine—exactly the right pro- 
portion to form caffeine tannate. If this 
balance cannot be found the second choice 
is a tea containing a slight excess of 
caffeine. Such are the China teas. This 
conception throws light on the making of 
“blends.” If a tea a little too rich in 
tannin be mixed with one a little too 
rich in caffeine a perfect tea may result 
yielding an infusion with the proportion 
of tannin to caffeine as three to one. The 
professional blenders themselves do not 
know why they secure their results and 
are guided only by the sense of taste. 





Brazilian Ship Hammocks 


THE passenger capacity of vessels such 
as we know is limited by the number of 
berths and staterooms the ship contains, 
but there is no such limitation in ves- 
sels that ply along the Amazon River. 
Staterooms are a superfluity in them, for 
they are never used except by the few 
foreign travelers to dress in. 

The passenger capacity of the Brazilian 
vessel depends upon the hanging-room for 
hammocks on the vessel’s deck. Every- 
body must have a hammock, for the state- 
rooms are unbearable at night. The 
Brazilian hammock is a thing of beauty, 
and is costly, too. The best of them cost 
anywhere from a hundred to five hun- 
dred dollars. Those made of maqueira 
grass, with feather lace trimmings, are 
deemed the finest. It takes several months 
to make a first-class hammock. The 
feather-work is artistic and very clever- 
ly put together. The feathers are all in 
the natural colors, taken from birds of 
most brilliant plumage. The Indians on 
the upper Rio Negro enjoy a great repu- 
tation for this kind of work. 

These hammocks will last a lifetime, 
although they may be in use every day 
and washed once a month. The most com- 
mon kind of hammock is of German manu- 
facture, made of cotton and imported, but 
very cheap. These are warm and exclude 
draughts of air. The best cotton ones 
are of native-grown cotton and are made 
in Maracaibo. The grass hammocks are 
much cooler than any bed, as they let 
the night breezes come through their 
loosely woven meshes. 








Summer Tours 


Under Personal Escort 
From NEW YORK 


Yellowstone Park and 
Canadian Rockies 


August 10 to 31 






















$275.00 
Visiting all important points in 
Yellowstone Park, ortland, 


Seattle; steamer ride on Puget 
Sound; Vancouver, Glacier, Lag- 
gan, and Banff, including all 
necessary side trips. 


Tour to the North 
August 7 to 19 
$110.00 
Visiting Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Thousand Islands, the St. Law- 
rence River, Montreal, Quebec, 
Lake Champlain, Lake George, 
Saratoga Springs, and the Hud- 
son River. 


Great Lakes and 
Mackinac Island 


September 12 to 22 
$67.80 


Visiting Buffalo, Niagara Falls 
Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Mackinac Island. 
Proportionate Fares from Other Points 
Detailed itineraries and full information of 
Ticket Agents, C. Studds, District Passenger 
Agent, “Wm. Pedrick, Jr., Assistant District 
Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue (Cor. 29th 
Street, New York City, or D. N. Bell, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


TheWhittierInn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 


An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer— Open from 
May to November 




















The Inn is situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cot- 
tage community. 

Rooms with private bath and 
porch. 

Rooms are ayailable in nearby 
cottages to those who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn 
being the same. 

A clean broad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from 
New York City. Also frequent 
train service to Brooklyn. 


Telephone Garage 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes 
by Private Boat from New York 
Rates and Booklet Upon Application 


HARPER’S BOOK 
of LITTLE PLAYS 


MADALENE D. BARNUM, Editor 


Six plays for children of ten to 

twelve years, adapted for home 
or social entertainments. No other 
form of amusement arouses such en- 
thusiastic delight among children as 
“ giving a play.” 

Illustrated.- Post 8vo, 75 cents, school; 
$1.00 regular. 

HARPER & BROTHERS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST~ 
ATENTS. ‘icuree,oF our 


FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. 
How btain a Patent and What to Invent 
with Hist of inventions wanted and prizes offered for 
snventions sent free, Patents advertised free. 
VIOTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


ORIENT 30% 
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7% URING a period of eight months in 
last year 2,462 persons were re- 
ported to the New York City De- 
partment of Health as having been 
bitten by dogs. This is far below 
the real number, as the names of 
many. bitten were not sent in. Of 
those reported, 1,168 were on Man- 
hattan Island alone. New York 
leads the country with this record. Never in the his- 
tory of the city have there been so many dogs on the 
streets; and the number is increasing daily. The ani- 
mals are allowed to run at large, mingling indis- 
criminately, most of them without muzzle, leash, or 
any restriction whatever. Furthermore, the licensing 
of dogs is not a duty of the local government, and in- 
this we are behind almost every other municipality. 

As a foreword: I am not an alarmist, and if there 
is any prejudice in me, it is not against man’s most 
faithful friend; for I have had a kennel of field dogs 
for many years; I have bred prize winners and am 
very fond of good dogs. 

Many of the great multitude of dogs in New York 
are quarrelsome, constantly getting into little fights 
with one another. Herein lies the great danger, for it 
has been shown conclusively by laboratory experi- 
ments that the saliva of a dog having rabies in his 
system contains the virus for days before pronounced 
symptoms of the disease appear. Thus a bite or the 
slightest scratch by the teeth is sufficient for inocula- 
tion. Obviously, one such quarrelsome dog with the 
disease unsuspected but sufliciently advanced could 
precipitate a veritable epidemic. Incidentally it may 
be said that children having pet dogs in which is 
this so-called “latent” rabies are in great danger. 
My friend, the late Dr. H. P. Loomis, lost a daughter 
through rabies contracted from a dog in this condi- 
tion. It seems the ireny of fate that one of the 
hildren of an eminent pathologist and bacteriologist 
should have fallen victim to the bite of her own pet: 

The time is ripe for an epidemic of rabies. Given a 
true rabie start in this unprecedentedly vast horde of 
dogs, the trouble will begin, and New York will see 
many deaths and much suffering and fear as_ the 
result. Death from rabies is one of the two most 
horrible known; the other is that caused by tetanus, 
or lockjaw. 

A complete change must come. Shall it be before 
the most dreadful of all scourges is with us—or after? 
New York is the worst spot of all; but the danger is, 
in a lesser degree, general throughout the United 
States. The Boards of Health—national, State, and 
citvy—have issued statistics showing that the disease 
is on the increase; and they are doing their best to 
educate the public to the danger. But the ‘warning 
goes unheeded. It seems impossible to arouse public 
attention in advance. It is even true that some 
peaple are skeptical as to the actual existence of 
rabies. Yet nothing is more easily proved. Let any 
doubter go to one of the laboratories in New York 
and see an animal in the throes of the disease; then 
afterward observe the malady reproduced in a healthy 
one by direct inoculation from the first. It is one of 
the simplest processes in pathology. 

It is not only the deaths that have to be reckoned 
with, but the mental anguish that the existence of 
rabies in a community entails. A nervous person who 
has been bitten by a perfectly healthy dog, and broods 
over it, may develop a hysterical state—lyssophobia— 
whose symptoms simulate those of true rabies so 
closely that it is sometimes impossible to differentiate 
between the two.* A case is on record of a man who 
went to the hygienic laboratory in Washington a few 
days after handling a dog thought to be mad. He 
complained of a sense of constriction in the throat 
and pains in his head, and was visibly nervous and 
excited. Tle knew the disease, and he exhibited 
several typical symptoms. He thought himself to be 
in the grip of the dread malady. His imagined symp- 
toms subsided promptly upon. being emphatically re- 
assured. In sharp contrast to this is the history of a 
patient of Calabrese who had been bitten by a stray 
dog. The onset of rabies seemed to be determined by 
the reading of a case of hydrophobia. The symptoms 
were apparently of a hysterical nature. As a period 
of remission of the symptoms came on, a diagnosis 
of hysteria was made; but after death occurred the 
substance of the subject caused rabies in 





brain 
rabbits. 
The New York City Department of Health is work- 
ing hard. Tt has made an appeal to the public and to 
the law-makers. It wants an “ordinance, strictly 
enforced, requiring that dogs at large be permanently 
either muzzled or leashed.” This would do some good; 
but the regulations should describe the kind of muzzle 
te be used. Many of these are inadequate, consisting - 
of circular straps very loosely applied in front of the 
eyes, Which exert no inhibiting effect whatever. Also, 
leashing alone is insufficient, as we daily see dogs on 
leads snapping at one another as they pass. The pro- 
posed ordinance, good as it is—and far better than 
the complete laxity which now exists—would not be 
enough. If we weuld put ourselves on a par with 
the leading foreign communities, we should have a 
strict federal quarantine of at least a quarter of a 
year against all outside dogs. Also, we should have a 
licensing ‘system, with a fee high enough—especially 
in the cities--to limit the number of dogs decidedly. 
The people of England—than whom there are no 
greater lovers, breeders, or Judges of dogs—lead the 
world in control of this fearful disease. Rabies was 
exterminated in England years ago, and it has 
been kept out absolutely ever since by a strict quaran- 
tine of six.months en all incoming dogs. Of course, 
«the “tight Httle island” has an advantage over us 
in its geographical conformation, but this quarantine 


* Lyssophobia has been known to produce death. 


By Walter Peet, M.D. 


could, without very much more cost and trouble, be 
carried out here. During a trip in Canada last sum- 
mer I did not see one unmuzzled dog at large; and the 
muzzles in use were effective. In the post-oflices and 
other public places conspicuous notices are posted 
concerning the government control of degs; the laws 
are strictly enforced; and, in consequence, our cousins 
across the border are enjoying much more peace of 
mind than we are. 

The general public has little knowledge of the 
disease, whether in dog or man, and ridiculous ideas 
are entertained by many as to the symptoms and 
course of rabies. Since Pasteur’s great work in this 
field began, the malady has been studied most 
thoroughly by many investigators here and abroad, 
both clinically and in the laboratory. <A brief sum- 
mary of this research will undoubtedly be of use; for 
it is the duty of every person who keeps a dog to 
know. at least the leading symptoms. Early diagnoses 
of rabies in dogs have saved many human lives and 
have prevented the spread of the disease to other 
animals. 

An excellent description of the symptoms of rabies 
in dogs is given by Dr. A. M. Stimson, Passed Assist- 
ant Surgeon, United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service. This, in part, with some slight 
changes and additions of my own, is as follows: 

In both canines and humans there are two forms 
of rabies: 1, the furious or excited; and 2, the 
quiescent, silent, paralytic or “dumb” madness. In 
the first place, let us understand that a_ rabid 
dog is not necessarily “a raging animal, tearing 
around madly with flaming, wild eyes and with white 
froth flying from his mouth at every jump,” as many 
people suppose. Few really mad dogs even approach 
this condition. In fact, a faithful dog will obey com- 
mands of its master up to a late stage of the disease. 
But a dog with fits or one that has been overcome by 
heat and then pursued by a mob more nearly agrees 
with the above popular idea of a mad dog. Secondly, 
there is in dog no such thing as “ hydrophobia ”—in 
the sense of fear of water—as there is in man. Offer 
a rabid dog water, and he will try to drink without 
the semblance of fear; but he eannot swallow it be- 
cause of the paralysis of the throat muscles. 

The first striking symptom in a rabid dog is almost 
invariably a decided change in its disposition. It 
either becomes more cross, irritable, and sulky, or 
shows unusual friendliness and wants to be continually 
petted. Obviously, in the latter state, it is a most 
dangerous menace to its owner, who easily may be 
infected through a scratch on the hand or by a bite 
during unusual playfulness. In either case the dog 
soon becomes extremely restless, lying down, then 
almost immediately getting up to run around ner- 
vously for a few seconds, and again lying down. This 
rotation it: keeps up without interruption for some 
time. The dog is easily startled; growls and barks 
at the least provocation. The owner or keeper who 
knows its disposition will easily discern this change, 
and, by simply shutting up the dog securely for 
observation, will obviate all further danger. 

A most characteristic symptom is the change in 
the voice, caused by the effects of the disease on the 
muscles of the vocal cords. The sound has been aptly 
likened to the baying of a tired and hoarse hound 
which has been on a trail for several hours. Instead 
of the succession of normal barks, there is a hoarse 
howl, followed by a series of sounds lower in pitch 
and entirely different in quality, which becomes a 
howling, mournful cadence. When one once hears it, 
especially if he be nervous over a possible chance of 
having been previously infected by the dog—as the 
writer has been—it will never be forgotten nor mis- 
taken. After a few hours of the restlessness: referred 
to, the dog, if not secured, will probably go away 
from home, roaming aimlessly along, but generally 
keeping to the highway. He does not run wildly, but 
trots along with a staggering, ataxic gait. He looks 
very ill, and apparently takes no interest in his sur- 
roundings, except that he wants to bite everything 
that comes in his way, especially other dogs and 
human beings. Thus he spreads the dread infection. 
But he will not go much out of his way to do it. His 
great intent seems to be to keep moving as though to 
get away from a vague trouble he is suffering from. 

If he is not killed or does not drop from exhaustion, 
he often returns to his home. He is now much changed 
in every way. He has no appetite for food, but is 
very apt to eat such things as small stones, feathers, 
straw, sticks, ete. At first the dog swallows with 
difficulty, and later in the disease, as the muscles of 
deglutition become affected, even this is impossible. 
Convulsions come on at a later period, and the 
sufferer may die in one, but oftener the dog becomes 
paralyzed; the hind-legs being incapacitated first, and 
the successive muscles toward the head being progres- 
sively involved. At this stage he almost invariably 
drags himself, if free, to a dark, secluded corner and 
lies down, never to get up. The lower jaw drops from 
paralysis of its muscles. The protruding tongue is 
nearly always black; and as a rule saliva drools pro- 
fusely from the mouth. Usually death is caused by 
paralysis of the muscles of respiration. 

The paralytic or “dumb” form of madness is quite 
frequent among dogs; and it is the most dangerous 
one, since it is not so readily recognized. The symp- 
toms at first are most obscure. At the very onset the 
dog seems to have a bone in his throat, which the 
owner often tries to remove and thus is bitten or 
scratched. Spasms of swallowing, together with the 
animal’s actions during them, and the paralysis of the 
throat muscles, all seem to the uninitiated to be caused 
by some foreign body in the throat. Also the early, 
rapid paralysis of the hind-legs often gives the im- 
pression that the dog’s spine has been injured, and 
thus those in danger are again misled. 
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_ put the dog in a room and leave him there. 


The “dumb ” form is really the same disease as { 
furious; the apparent difference in the symptoms is 
because of a lack of the initial furious symptous, 
This is due to infection with a great amount of \ iris 
directly into a large nerve close toa nerve center, 
This attacks the nervous system, especially the spjiial 
cord, so quickly and so thoroughly that the paralysis 
comes on before the dog has time to exhibit the jye- 
monitory and early symptoms of the furious fori); 
After the throat and back symptoms, the dog immedi- 
ately passes into the final paralysis of the furious 
type and dies in the same way. 

There is a popular fallacy that dogs go mad oftener 
in summer: thus we have the long-feared “ dog days.” 
There is no such thing as “spontaneous” or “ iiio- 
pathie” rabies. Dogs go mad only after they have 
been inoculated by the bites of any other animals 
which are rabid.. This may happen at any time of 
year: the seasons have no bearing whatever on the 
development of the disease. The occurrence of con- 
vulsions (not rabies), due to the heat of the sunimer 
months, is one reason for this misapprehension. 

In man the incubation period, i. e., the time which 
elapses between the bite and the first symptoms, has 
been a subject of much discussion. This is because 
of the great difference in the two extremes of the 
elapsed time. About twenty years ago the late Dr, 
Gibier, pupil of Pasteur and first head of the New 
York Pasteur Institute, said in speaking of this to 
me: “It is from-three weeks to three years.” ‘lhe 
average of the great mass of statistics which has since 
then been gathered, however, shows it to be from two 
weeks to one year. Cases have occurred past the one- 
year limit, but they have been so rare that they are 
now thrown out of the reckoning. In animals the 
average time is much shorter. 4 

With conditions as they are, involving great danger 
—“a reproach upon the efliciency of organized medical 
bodies for the suppression of disease,’ as one au- 
thority says—what precautions should we take when 
in danger or after actually having been inoculated? In 
the first place, the isolation of every dog on the [cast 
suspicion is of paramount importance. It will save 
lives and mental suffering; and it will prevent the 
spread of rabies to other dogs. It costs neither time, 
money, nor trouble; and it doesn’t hurt the dog. Simply 
A short 
lapse of time will tell the story, one way or the other, 
For example: my kennel boy hurried to me one day 
and said that a stray dog had just bitten one of the 
setters on the nose, which had been poked out be- 
tween the pickets of the run. The boy described the 
peculiar appearance and actions of the stranger, and 
we decided to shut the wounded one in a small room 
where it could be fed, watered, and turned into a 
little connecting runway without danger to dog or 
man. In due time the dog developed the true disease, 
and we were enabled to watch its development .unti) 
nearly the end, when the dog was killed to stop its 
sufferings. For some days this dog was to every ap- 
pearance perfectly healthy and normal, and under 
ordinary circumstances the bite on the nose easily 
might have been forgotten. If precaution had_ not 
been taken, human life might have been lost, and 
surely the whole kennel would have had to be de- 
stroyed. 

In this country every bite or scratch, even when 
made by a dog not under suspicion, should be cauter- 
ized—the earlier the better—with pure nitric acid, 
applied drop by drop. The wound should be left open. 
Dr. Follen Cabot, after elaborate experiments in the 
research laboratory of the New York Department of 
Health, found nitric acid to be most effective. It is 
now positively known that the virus of rabies is not 
carried. into the system by the blood, but through the 
nerves. -Working on this basis, Dr. Cabot inoculated 
guinea-pigs with the virus of rabies, selecting in each 
case a large nerve, and then cauterized the wounds 
with the acid. He found that ninety-one per cent. 
could be prevented from developing rabies when the 
wounds were cauterized with chemically pure nitric 
acid as late as the end of twenty-four hours after the 
time of inoculation; and he says that, in similar ex- 
periments, probably a larger percentage could be saved 
if the cautery were used earlier. 

The Pasteur treatment should be administered in 
every case of dog or cat bite occurring here unless the 
animal has been under observation with negative 
results. In England, as explained before, this is 
not necessary. Pasteur’s method comprises, first, 
the passage of the virus by inoculation through @ 
series of rabbits until a fixed degree of virulence 1s 
reached; second, the attenuation or weakening of this 
rabbit virus by drying the spinal cords. ‘he per- 
son bitten by a rabid dog is given a_ series of 
inoculations with the attenuated virus. If this be 
done early enough his nervous system will be rendered 
immune to the action of the dog’s fresh virus. ‘The 
latter must go through its period of incubation before 
producing the disease, and, unless this is very brief, 
artificial inoculation forestalls the development _of 
the malady. In almost all cases the incubation period 
in man is long enough to allow of this, 

The Pasteur treatment has been proved, beyond pe! 
adventure, to be a specific prophylactic against rabies. 
It will prevent the development of the disease if 
administered properly and if used in time. The re 
port of Jules Viala, of the Pasteur Institute of Pars, 
for 1910 (Annales de VInstitut Pasteur), states that 
during the year 1910, 401 persons received this treat- 


he 


ment without a single death resulting from any cause — 


—rabies or any other. During the past ten years 7,380 
persons have been treated, of whom only 21 have 
died from all causes, a mortality of 0.28 per cent. 
The record in this country is almost as good. 


This also is the explanation of the rare short incubation periods 
which occur in man. 
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Secretary of the National Rifle Association of America 


For the second consecutive year the 
Astor Cup for the interscholastic rifle- 
shooting championship of the United 
States has been won by the rifle team 
representing the Iowa City High School. 
In doing this they also have the glory 
of making a score which surpasses all 
previous interscholastic and __ intercol- 
legiate rifle-shooting records. 

The five boys composing the team which 
won, firing ten shots standing and ten 
shots prone at fifty feet with .22 caliber 
rifles at a target having a one-half-inch 





this phenomenal shooting, sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to the principal of the 
school: 

“Congratulations to the rifle team of 
your school in winning the Interscholastic 
Rifle-shooting Championship of the United 
States for 1912 with a record score. 

“Your work represents a high class of 
patriotism and deserves the emulation of 
every high school in the land.” 

There were eighteen schools in the com- 
petition, which extended from Portland, 
Maine, to Los Angeles, California. 

















The Rifle Team of the 


bull’s-eye, made the phenomenal score of 
980 of a possible 1,000. This is eight 
points better than the previous scholastic 
record and seven points better than the 
collegiate record. : 

In making this score the lads placed 
eighty-two of the one hundred shots with- 
in a space the size of a ten-cent piece, 
and all the shots fired, with the excep- 
tion of two, wouid have hit a twenty-five- 
cent piece. 

The Secretary of War, on hearing of 


Iowa City High School 


The second highest team in the com- 
petition was the Deering High School 
of Portland, Maine, who made the very 
excellent score of 962. The third team 
was the St. John’s Military Academy of 
Delafield, Wisconsin, with 937, and the 
fourth team the Morris High School of 
New York City with 934. 

A melancholy feature of the competition 
was the fact that the cup that was being 
competed for was presented by the late 
Colonel John Jacob Astor. 





Kings as Business Men 


Tue Kaiser is a great business man 
and cultivates the friendship of financial 
magnates of his cwn and foreign coun- 
tries. He is said to possess a very large 
interest in a prominent steamship line 
and is interested in the great enterprises 
connected with diamond-fields in the Ger- 
man colonies of West Africa. The forest 
lands which form part of the patrimony 
of the Crown, and other lands which com- 
prise his own real estate, give him an 
income much greater than that of most 
of his brother rulers. -He has, besides, a 
stock farm in western Prussia and is 
the principal shareholder .of a municipal 
brewery mm Hanover. He owns a factory 
for the manufacture of ceramics. 

Gustav, King-of Sweden, disposed .on 
his accession of all the interests which 
his father, King Oscar, had in breweries 
throughout his kingdom and invested the 
money in mills and mines and what in 
America we call “ model tenements.” He 
began by buying at a low price in the 
poorer districts of Stockholm land and 
tumble-down houses. On these sites now 
appear sumptuous houses that have raised 


‘the value of his own and neighboring 


land one hundred per cent. Gustav is 
also the chief owner in a hotel built in 
the mountains and run on an ideal plan, 
it is said. He is deeply interested in 
construction work of all kinds and civil 
engineers get especial attention at court. 
The landowners and the municipal au- 
thorities of Sweden rally te the support 
of the King with gratifying unanimity 
whenever there is a royal hint making 
toward improvement. 

Few monarchs have made such a suc- 
cess in the handling of their wives’ dowers 
as has the present King of Denmark. 
During recurring financial inversions and 
reversions of wealth in the royal family 
he has kept steadily at work multiplying 
the original dot of the Queen. In many 
ot his enterprises he has been associated 
with his brother, King George of Greece, 
Who possesses an immense fortune, owing 
to a lucky and accidental stroke of busi- 


_ hess which had its inception thirty-five 


or forty years ago when the ports of 
Southern Russia were closed to the ex- 








| THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa boxes 





portation of wheat. The Greek King 
immediately acquired large interests in 
wheat lands in the United States, which, 
managed by his representative, have 
yielded him immense returns. 

The reigning Prince of Bavaria has a 
large income from the sale of beer, and 
King George of England makes a good 
deal with his model stock-farms at Wind- 
sor, Balmoral, and Sandringham. He 
possesses many hundred head of cattle 
that have taken first prizes at various 
exhibitions. 





Life Without Lungs 


WHILE the snail has lungs, heart, and 
a general circulation and is in every re- 
spect an air-breathing creature, it can, 
nevertheless, exist indefinitely without in- 
haling the least breath of air, the element 
that is usually considered the essential 
to existence in all creatures supplied with 
lungs. 

“To all organized creatures,” said 
Leppert, “the removal of oxygen, water, 
nourishment, and heat causes death to 
ensue.” When that statement was made 
Leppert did not appear to consider the 
snail as one among the great host of 
“organized beings,” for experiments by 
Spallanzani have proved that any or ail 
the usual life conditions can be removed 
in the case of the snail without terminat- 
ing its existerice or in any way impairing 
its functions. 

The eommon snail retreats into his shell 
on the approach of frosty weather, and 
the opening or mouth of its shell is her- 
metically sealed by a secretion which is 
of a silky texture and absolutely impervi- 
ous to air and water. In this condition, 
it is plain that it is deprived of three of 
the four elements of life mentioned above 
—air, water, and nourishment. 





Synthetic Coffee 


IMITATION coffee has long been manu- 
factured from different kinds of grains. 
The principle which gives it its flavor, 
caffeine, is also one of the active elements 
of tea, kola, and maté. It is as possible 
to synthesize it as to synthesize indigo, 
formie acid, perfumes, and dyes. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 
A Record Shooting Score 


By ALBERT S. JONES 
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Here Is Your Chance to Own 


Dr. Eliot’s Famous 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


D®: ELIOT’S original conception, in planning the 
Harvard Classics (The Five-Foot Shelf of Books), 
was to place the essentials of a liberal university educa- 
tion within reach of everyone who might have the 
desire for knowledge. 


This idea was worked out in practical form in a set 
of books that contain, within the limits of an ordinary 
bookshelf, the greatest thoughts, the most powerful 
ideas and the noblest forms of literary expression that 
the human race has ever produced. 


The publication of this great work was historic. In 
scope and in contents it has no parallel in literature. 


We are now able to offer a popular edition at a popular price. 
This famous library is now within everybody’s means. 


A New Fifty- Volume 
Edition at a Popular Price 
One of the readers of the Five-Foot Shelf calls it “the world’s 


civilization on a bookshelf.” Can you afford not to read a work 
that deserves this title? 


The Popular Edition contains every word found in the expen- 
sive sets. It is complete in every detail. 


64-Page Book Free 


Mail the coupon cut from this advertisement for full particulars of 
price and terms. At the same time we will send you our attractive 4 
64-page book, which-describes every feature of the Popular Edition. Sum 
y, 6-29 


We want a few experienced special repre- ? P. F. 
sentatives in good localities to represent us va ae age ay 
in the distribution of the Popular Edition. of 416 W. 13th St., 
Write direct to our main office in New York, 7 New York City 


or apply personally to any branch office. # Please sendtome by mail, 

free of charge, the 64-page 

P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 9? rH Sa 
Publishers of Good Books ? 

New York (Fs re 


of I okie 


W, 








The Gentle Caucasian Bee 


A GENTLE, non-stinging bee seems an 
anomaly, yet the experts assure us such 
is the Caucasian bee. The curious thing 
is that this bee is a neighbor of the 
Syrian bee, which bears a reputation for 
particularly bad temper. 

The Caucasian bee is held to be the 
most amiable of all. While provided with 
a sting, as all bees are if they are to be 
worth anything as honey-producers, it is 
said to be difficult to make it sting a 
human being. These bees were introduced 
to the United States some seven or eight 
years ago under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. They have been 
carefully studied by the government ex- 
perts, who found that almost nothing a 
human being could do would persuade 
them to attack him. Their hives could 
be shaken. One could rub them off the 
comb with the unprotected palm of the 
hand—they were not in the least dis- 
turbed. About the only time they evinced 
any irritation was on a cool morning 
when their hives were rudely jarred, or 
upon an occasion when they were robbed 
by other bees. They have been found to 
be practically the equal of any other bees 
in the gathering of honey. 

The experts state that it will take a 
long time to eradicate from the American 
mind the fear of a bee. Long experience 
with the stinging varieties has deeply im- 
pressed upon the average ruralite the wis- 
dom of giving the busy bee a wide berth. 

The first bees imported into this coun- 
try were the brown, or German, ones. 
These were brought hither in the seven- 
teenth century, and for two hundred years 
they held their own, being distributed 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Com- 
pared with the other species now known, 
the brown bee has little to recommend it, 
for it is a spiteful creature, poorly de- 
fends its supplies of honey against other 
bees, and, as bees go, is lazy. Just as 
soon as the supply of nectar begins to 
decrease and a little energy is required 
in order to find more the bee gives up the 
effort. It does not multiply rapidly, so 
the result is that at the beginning of the 
harvest the hives are, like farms in the 
Middle West, apt to be short-handed. 

Therefore, when in 1860 the compara- 
tively gentle,’ prolific, and | industrious 
Italian bees were_ imported, the Ameri- 
can bee-keepers became greatly interested, 
almost excited: Fabulous prices were paid 
for the queens. 

Then twenty years later came the Cy- 
prian bees. ‘These bees were real hustlers 
in the matter of gathering honey. One 
colony had a record of no fewer than one 
thousand pounds in a season. The Cy- 
prian bee, however, proved a_ veritable 
devil—nothing could subdue it. Smoke 
merely irritated the Cyprian. ‘Then, too, 
an occasional group would actually go 
hunting for trouble. There is of record 
one instance in which a swarm of Cy- 
prians drove an ‘entire family into the 
cellar and stung every living animal in 
the neighborhood. 

Another importation was the large 
gray bee from the Alpine provinces of 
Carniola, Austria. This bee was gentle 
and a good gatherer of honey. But the 
Caucasian bee is the best of them all. 





The Sacred Codfish 


fur sacred codfish carved in wood is 
to be seen on the walls of the Hal! of 
Representatives in the State House at 
Soston. It occupies a place of honor 
between two classic pillars immediately 
opposite the desk of the Speaker. 

Bostonians aver that this is the orig- 
inal sacred codfish of the old colony and 
that it has had a place in the halls of the 
lawmakers of Massachusetts for over one 
hundred and fifty years. -It is a relic of 
the assembly hall that gave way to the 
present State House. The following is 
the origin generally assigned to it: 

One Captain John Welch, of Boston, 
was the creator and carver of the famous 
fish. In his time he was held to be a 
wood-carver of no mean ability. He es- 
tablished himself in Dock Square in 1747. 
A member of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, Welch rose in time 
to its captaincy. He was called on to 
contribute te the decoration of the Co- 
lonial Assembly Hall, and as at that 
period codfish was the colony’s main arti- 
cle of export Welch conceived the notion 
of immortalizing it. 





Metal Cork 


A so-cALLED “metal cork” has_ fig- 
ured recently in the construction of Euro- 
pean air-ships. It is said to be very much 
lighter than aluminum. Its surface is of 
a brilliant grayish whiteness and emits 
rays similar to those of unpolished alumi- 
num. Its composition consists of 99.30 
parts of magmesium, with the addition 
of aluminum, zine, and iron, 























PAT: “And phwhat is it the matter wid O’Flanagan ?” 
MRS. O’FLANAGAN: “Gangrene, Mr. Finnigan.” 


PAT: ‘Gone green, has he bedad ? 


Thank Hiven for the color !” 


Wilmot Lunt in “The Tatler.” 
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WILL ONLY BE FOUND IN AN ABSOLUTELY 
PURE, WELL MADE AND MATURED WHISKEY 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WK. LAN 


AHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Booking Office: 243 Fifth Ave. 
Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 
Tels. 9230 & 9231 Madison Square 
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ATTRACTIV 
New York’s Most Popular a 


Where the 


Just far enough away from t 


Unsurpassed Surf Bathing 
Deep Sea Fishing 
Celebrated Musical Concert 


Orient 


OPENS JUNE 27TH 


‘here t temperature seldom varies 
Within city limits, half hour by train; one hour by auto. 


|peach 


BY OCEAN BREEZES’ 


E SOCIAL LIFE 
nd Fashionable Resort — 


he heat and hum of the metropolis 


to give an entire change of environments, yet near enough for 
daily contact with the commercial centres of New York City. 


New Tennis Courts 
Famous Out-Door Restaurant 
s Boating and Sailing 


al Hotel 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


MERCADANTE’S ORCHESTRA MORNING -AND EVENING 


Auto Roads Lead Direct To Hotel Entrance 
Excellent Garage and Parking Accommodations 
Joseph P. Greaves, Manager. 














European Plan, $1.50 and up, 





THE RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 


Chestnut and Twenty-Second Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A quiet, refined, home-like hotel, catering to discriminating, per 


R. VAN GILDER, Manager. 


t and tr t guests. 
American Plan, $4.00 and up. 
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e 
Finance 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 
Concerning Food Prices 


In explanation of the way in which tie 
price of food is increasing, an endless 
number of theories are being advanevd, 
This man blames the tariff, that man jie 
“trusts.” Another claims that it is +h 
cold-storage system which is responsil:ie, 
You hear it said that the trouble is dye 
to an overproduction of gold, to the lock- 
ing up of capital in naval armaments. to 
personal extravagance—to almost eny- 
thing, in fact, that you can tllink of. No 
explanation seems to be too fanciful and 
far-fetched to receive support. 

Just once in a ‘great while you liar 
some simple-minded fellow suggest that 
the price of food, like the price of any- 
thing else, may possibly be governed by 
the old-fashioned law of supply and de- 
mand—that if there are more people in 
the country than there used to be and the 
increase in farm-production hasn’t been 
proportionate, prices are bound to rise. 

There’s nothing spectacular about such 
a theory if, indeed, it can be called a 
theory, nothing which suggests any great 
profundity of economic thought on the 
part of the man who brings it forward. 
That, probably, accounts for its lack of 
popularity. Surely, in explanation of so 
important a development there must be 
other things than the mere fact that 
demand has outrun supply. And how 
about this matter of demand and supply, 
anyway? Population has increased, of 
course, but is it true that production 
hasn’t? Cutting out the generalities, how 
about present production of wheat and 
corn and food-animals in comparison to 
what it was, say, ten years ago. 

Well, in the first place, let’s take this 
matter of population and get it down in 
figures. According to the census in 1900 
there were 75,994,575 persons in the 
United States. In 1910 there were 92,- 
174,515—a gain of twenty-one per cent. 
By that amount, therefore, it is fair to 
figure, the country’s consumptive needs 
were increased, at least so far as food is 
concerned. 

While this increase of twenty-one per 
cent. in the demand was going on, was 
there a corresponding gain in supply? 

The figures show that there was not. 
Take wheat, for instance, the most im- 
portant of all foods. The biggest wheat 
crop we ever raised in the United States 
was back in 1901. For the period between 
1900 and 1904 the average wheat crop 
was 626,000,000 bushels. From 1905 to 
1909 it was 682,000,000 bushels. That 
was a gain of less than nine per cent. And 
during the past three years the crop has 
averaged only a little above the average 
for the 1900-1904 period. So far as 
wheat production is concerned, therefore, 
we have been practically standing still. 

With corn we have done a little better, 
though here, too, the percentage of in- 
crease in production has been decidedly 
less than the percentage of increase. ii 
the country’s population. Back in 1902 
and 1903 we raised about as much corn 
as during any one of the last three or 
four years except 1910. Average up the 
yield of corn for the past five years, and 
for the five years before that, and what 
do we find? From 1902 to 1906, an 
average of 2,574,000,000 bushels. From 
1907 to 1911, an average of 2,646,000,000 
bushels. That represents a gain of less 
than three per cent. 

With the other cereals it is the same 
thing. On the chart which shows graphic- 
ally the production of oats, barley, and 
rye during the past ten years, the lines 
representing the output of these cereals 
run almost straight across the page. No 
increase in production worth mentioning 
has taken place. 

- Again, the number of farm animals 


in the country shows little or no 
gain during the past decade. Milch 
cows have increased from 16,833,000 


in 1901 to 20,823,000 in 1911, but the 
number of oxen and other cattle shows a 
decline from 45,500,000 in 1901 to 39,679,- 
000.last year. As against an _ increase 
from 56,982,000 to 65,620,000 in the num- 
ber of swine, there has been a falling off 
in the number of sheep from 59,756,000 
to 53,633,000. 

These are cold figures which it is im- 
possible to get away from. They show 
that while population, and thus consump- 
tive needs, have increased rapidly during 
the past decade—twenty-two per cent. to 
be exact—there has been scarcely any in- 
crease at all in the production of food- 
stuffs. What has been the result? What 
is always the result when there is a big 
increase in demand without a correspond- 
ing increase in supply? 

Theorizing about gold production, 
naval armaments, and all the rest of it is 
interesting enough. But for a common- 
sense explanation of what has happened 
in food prices it isn’t necessary to go any 
further than the figures which show how 
consumption of foodstuffs during the past 
ten years has increased while production 
has remained practically stationary. 
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The NEXT 


q@ “I wish I had a 
photograph of that!’ Some 
gown or hat, maybe, of which an 
ordinary picture wouldn’t do. In the 
August Bazar there will be eight ivory- 
tinted pages filled with this photographic 
kind of pictures—printed in two tones of 
photograph brown. Something decided- 
ly new. 


@ Here’s the canning season! Why not 
apply Scientific Management to the 
berries this year? A timely article, ‘‘ The 
Easiest Way to Can Fruit,” tells you how. 






















@ Waverly House is 
coming to be the gate of 
heaven to those who need a touch 
of heaven in their lives more than any 
other human beings. Maud Miner, 
secretary of the New York Probation 
Society, writes of this House in ‘‘ What I 
am Doing for My Girls.” 





@ Happyland in August is.joyland, little 
girl and boy land indeed. It’s a larger 
land now—three full pages of pictures 
and things for Harper’s Young People 
to read. And those puzzles! 





@ Is the athletic girl--with rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, and good appetite--fitted by- this 
physical development for the most important event of her life? Yes, would be. the. first 
answer, but in a careful, intimate talk to both the girl and her mother, called ** The Athletic 
Girl and Maternity,” the harm of overdoing exercise is shown by Angenette Parry, M.D. 


@ Stories told for summer days—a little more interest- 
ing than common as you would expect. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart writes of a love story among the mighty of 
the earth, called ‘‘ The Darkest Hour.” Walter Pritchard 
Eaton tells the story of a timid little chap in ‘‘ The Boy 
Whose Mother Lost Him ”’—the kind that brings the happy 
tears to your eyes. Juliet Wilbor Tompkins in ‘‘ A Dedi- 
cation’ reveals a glimpse of a woman’s heart which women 
will understand—men will ask keenly interested questions. 


THE ONE BOOK NEEDED 
IN THIS CAMPAIGN 


Our Presidents 
And How We Make Them 


By COL. A. K. McCLURE 


With preface by former Postmaster-General 
Charles Emory Smith, and portraits of the 


Presidents. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Colonel McClure’s admirable work, which 
is now a necessity in any campaign and in 
every complete library, has been carefully 
revised, and extended to’ include the elec- 
tion of President Taft. Of this volume the ~~ 
late President: McKinley said: “The book 
is an interesting one, and I am glad to have 


it for reading and reference.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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@ The August departments are all written to. help solve 
the August problems and to make life in August more 
healthful and happy. The topics are as many as the 
problems, and as varied. Some of them are: “ The 
House in Hot Weather,” “Building a Bungalow,”’ “ Cold 
Desserts for Summer,” ‘“‘Home Camping in the Maine 
Woods.’’ Another important article, ‘‘ The Care of the 
Teeth,”’ is written by an expert, and will prevent many 
a summer ache. fa 


Socialism and the 
Great State 


By H. GWELLS, LADY WARWICK, and Others 


[Tue essays in this book, by H. G. Wells, Lady Warwick, and other leaders of 
equal prominence, direct the reader toward a broad and sensible survey of 
Socialism. Much interest was aroused when parts of it appeared in HarPER’s MaGa- 
ZINE; but the entire work is so much broader in scope and so abundant in material 
that Socialism is completely redefined. 

Mr. Wells shows that both Individualism and Socialism are opposed to the normal 
life and are working, each in its own way, toward new conditions. He uses the term 
“The Great State” to express the millennium which is to be brought about gradually. 

The Countess of Warwick pictures the improved conditions of life of the State 
agriculturists under the proposed conditions; and other prominent writers and states- 
men deal skilfully with the introduction of a new plan to equalize labor and shorten 
the working day, with the increase in the value of communal energy, with the intro- 
duction of a national health service, the lessening of crime, and the recognition of 
woman as an actual personage instead of a parasite of man. The book is quite re- 
markable for its originality and its depth of thought on live issues. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


The Day of the Saxon 


By GENERAL HOMER LEA 


Author of “The Valor of Ignorance" 


= LEA in this new book makes a strong appeal to the British Empire 
not to neglect the danger which each day threatens more and more “the thin, 
red Saxon line” engirdling the earth. The ruin of States, like the ruin of families, 
comes from one cause—neglect—and the Saxon has failed to grasp the necessity for 
continual effort to preserve what his ancestors gained for him. He does not realize 
that future contests will not be the result of political aggrandizement, but of econom- 
ical pressure from other great powers that find it impossible to attain any substantial 
expansion without a corresponding diminishing of British dominions. The Saxon’s 
problems are greater than those of other nations. He has the world against him, and 
his frontiers-are on every sea; a reverse at any p oint would imperil the entire empire. 
After a pitiless but dispassionate summing-up of dangers and weaknesses the author 
shows what must be done if the Saxon race is to survive. The book is a marvel of 
strong and logical reasoning and should result in a general awakening of the Saxon 
people. - Crown 8v0, Gilt Top, Rough Edges, $1.80 net 


Eloquence 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


R. SERVISS’S success as a public speaker has made it possible for him to help 

others—the average man, for instance, who may be called on occasionally to 
make a speech or respond to a toast. The psychological treatment will be of practical 
assistance to all those who desire to fit themselves for a career of public speaking, * 
while the history of the art, together with the important part it has played in the 
world’s history, will make a strong appeal to the general reader. The book is the 
result of Professor’ Serviss’s personal experience on the lecture platform as well as of 
long study of the art of oratory. Frontispiece Portrait. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.25 net 
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Matches Are Made In Heaven 
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H Shredded 
Wheat 


is made at Niagara Fails in the cleanest, 


acl 


finest, most hygienic food factory in the 
world. It is a simple, natural, element- 
al food—containing no yeast, no baking 
powder, no chemicals of any kind—yjust 
pure wheat made digestible by steam 





cooking, shredding and baking in crisp, 
golden brown Biscuits. 


The bride of today becomes the housekeeper of tomorrow. Every month is June 


to the young housewife who knows 


redded Wheat Biscuit 


and the many delicious, nourishing dishes that can be made with it. With Shredded 
Wheat in the pantry the housekeeper is ready for every emergency of household 
management—for the unexpected guest, for all the uncertainties of domestic service. 


Shredded Wheat is ready-cooked and ready-to-serve. Nothing so delicious and wholesome as 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit with strawberries or other berries or fresh fruits of any kind -- and 
nothing so easy to prepare. Heat one or more Biscuits in the oven to restore crispness and 
then cover them with berries or other fresh fruits and serve with milk or cream. A dish for 
the Summer days, more wholesome and more nutritious than heavy meats and soggy pastries. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat wafer--a crisp, tasty, nourishing whole wheat toast, delicious 
for any meal with butter, cheese or marmalades. Always toast it in the oven before serving. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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